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IX. 

VOLINZOFF  reached  home  so  gloomy  and  dejected,  he 
(rave  such  short  answers  to  his  sister,  and  locked  himself  up 
so  speedily  in  his  room,  tliat  she  determined  to  send  at  once 
a  messenger  after  Lcschnieff.  In  all  embarrassing  matters 
she  was  accustomed  to  apply  to  him.  Lcschnieff  sent  back 
word  that  he  would  come  the  next  day. 

On  the  following  morning  Volinzoff  was  not  in  better 
spirits  than  the  evening  before.  After  breakfast  he 
thought  of  going  out  to  superintend  the  work  which  was 
going  on,  but  he  remained  at  home,  stretched  upon  a  sofa, 
and,  what  was  remarkable,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand. 
Volinzoff  took  a  very  slight  interest  in  literature ;  for 
poetry  especially  he  had  great  distaste.  “  As  incompre¬ 
hensible  as  a  poem,”  he  used  to  say',  and  he  would  confirm 
his  remark  by  (luoting  these  lines  from  Aibulat :  — 

“  Even  to  the  end  of  my  sad  days. 

Neither  experience  nor  reason 

Shall  tear  from  my  hands 

The  bleeding  forget-me-nots  of  life.” 

Alexandra  Paulovna  looked  anxiously  at  her  brother, 
hut  she  did  not  annoy  him  with  (|uestions.  A  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  house.  “  Ah  1  thank  Heaven,”  she  thought, 
“  there  is  Lcschnieff.”  The  servant  entered  and  announced 
Roudine. 

'  Volinzoff  threw  his  book  on  the  floor,  and  raised  his 
L  head. 

“  Who  is  it  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Roudine,  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,”  repeated  the  servant. 

Volinzoff  arose. 

“  Ask  him  in ;  and  you,  sister,  leave  us  alone,”  he  added, 
turning  to  Alexandra. 

“  But  why  ?  ”  she  objected. 

“  1  have  my  reasons,”  he  answered  briefly  ;  “  please  go.” 

Roudine  entered.  Volinzoff  greeted  him  coldly,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  not  holding  out  his 
hand. 

“  Confess  that  you  did  not  expect  to  see  me,”  said  Rou¬ 
dine,  laying  his  hat  on  the  window-seat.  He  was  by  no 
means  at  ease,  but  he  tried  to  conceal  his  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“I  certsunly  did  not  expect  to  see  you,”  answered  Volin- 
wff.  “  After  what  happened  yesterday,  I  expected  rather 
to  see  some  one  with  a  message  from  you.’’ 

“I  understand  you,”  said  Roudine,  sitting  down,  “and 


I  am  very  grateful  for  your  frankness.  It  is  much  better 
so.  I  came  myself  to  you,  as  to  a  man  of  honor.”  .... 

“  Can’t  we  dispense  with  compliments  ?  ”  interrupted 
Volinzoff. 

“  I  want  to  explain  to  you  why  I  have  come.” 

“  We  are  acquaintances  ;  why  shouldn’t  you  come?  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  you  have  honored  me  with 
a  call.” 

“  I  have  come  to  you  as  one  man  of  honor  to  another  man 
of  honor,”  repeated  Roudine.  “  I  now  wish  to  submit  to 
your  judgment  ....  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  you.”  .... 

“  Come,  what  is  it  you  have  to  say  ?  ”  asked  Volinzoff, 
still  standing  in  the  same  jK)sition,  casting  angry  glances 
at  Roudine,  and  from  time  to  time  twirling  his  mustache. 

“  Excuse  me  ....  I  came  to  explain  myself,  but  I  can’t 
do  it  in  a  couple  of  words.” 

“  AVhy  not  V  ” 

“  Because  it  concerns  a  third  person.” 

“  A  third  person  !  and  whom  ?  ” 

“  Sergius  Paulitch.  you  understand  me.” 

“  Dimitri  Nicolaitch,  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand 
you.” 

“  You  want  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  1  want  you  to  speak  without  beating  about  the.  bush,” 
interrupted  VolinzoflT. 

He  was  growing  very  angry.  Roudine  frowned. 

“Very  well  ....  we  are  alone . I  have  to  tell 

you  —  probably  you  have  already  guessed  ”  (Volinzoff 
shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently)  —  “I  have  to  tell  you 
that  1  love  Natalie  Alexievna,  and  that  I  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  loves  me.” 

Volinzoff  grew  pale,  and  made  no  answer ;  he  turned 
his  face  away,  and  walked  towards  the  window. 

“  You  understand,  Sergius  Paulitch,”  continued  Roudine, 
“  that  if  I  were  not  convinced  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  Yes,  exactly,”  interrupted  Volinzoff  quickly,  “I  don’t 
doubt  at  all  ...  .  Well  !  so  much  the  better  for  you  I 
Only  I  can’t  help  wondering  what  the  devil  induced  you 
to  come  to  me  with  this  bit  of  news .  What  busi¬ 

ness  is  it  of  mine,  whom  you  love  or  who  loves  you  ?  I 
really  can’t  understand  ”  .  .  .  . 

Volinzoff  continued  to  gaze  out  of  the  window.  His 
voice  was  hollow.  * 

Roudine  arose. 

“  Sergius  Paulitch,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  decided  to  call 
on  you  in  person,  and  why  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  con¬ 
ceal  our  ....  our  mutual  positions.  I  have  much  respect 
for  you  —  that’s  why  I  came ;  I  did  not  want  —  neither  of 
us  wanted  to  play  a  part  in  your  presence.  I  knew  your 

feelings  towards  Natalie . Believe  me,  I  know  my 

own  value ;  I  know  how  unworthy  I  am  to  replace  you  in 
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her  heart,  but  since  fate  has  decided  in  this  way,  is  it  not 
better  to  act  frankly  and  loyally  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  avoid 
misunderstandings  and  such  scenes  as  took  place  at  din¬ 
ner  yesterday  ?  Confess  it  yourself,  Sergius  Pauli tch.”^ 

Volinzoff  folded  his  arms  as  if  he  found  it  hard  to  con¬ 
trol  himself. 

“  Sergius  Paulitch,”  continued  Roudine,  “  I  feel  that  I 
have  offended  you  ....  but  don’t  misunderstand  me. 
....  You  must  see  that  we  had  no  other  way  than  this 
to  express  to  you  our  esteem,  to  show  th,at  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  noble  candor  of  your  nature.  With  any  one 
else  this  frankness,  this  perfect  frankness,  would  be  out  of 
place  ;  but  towards  you  it  is  our  duty.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
us  to  think  that  our  secret  is  in  your  hands.”  .... 

Volinzoff  burst  into  a  forced  laugh. 

“  Many  thanks  for  your  confidence,”  he  cried ;  “  but  you 
will  please  observe  that  although  I  neither  desired  to  know 
your  secret  nor  to  disclose  mine  to  you,  you  treat  it  as  your 
own  property.  But  allow  me  ;  yon  speak  in  the  name  of 
some  one  else.  Am  I  to  suppose  that  Natalie  Alexievna 
has  any  knowledge  of  your  visit  and  its  intention  ?  ” 

At  these  last  words  Roudine  grew  a  little  embarrassed. 

“  No ;  I  did  not  tell  Natalie  what  I  was  going  to  do,  but 
I  know  that  she  shares  my  views.” 

“That  is  all  very  fine,”  answered  Volinzoff,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause,  during  which  he  beat  with  his  fingers  on  the 
window  pane,  “  but  I  must  say  I  should  much  prefer  if 
you  had  ....  had  a  less  favorable  opinion  of  me.  To 
tell  the  truth,  your  good  opinion  is  not  worth  a  farthing. 
Come,  what  do  you  want  of  me  now  ?  ” 

“  I  want  nothing  ....  or  rather,  I  do  want  something. 
I  don’t  want  you  to  consider  me  a  sly,  crafty  man  ;  I  want 

you  to  know  me . I  hope  now  that  you  will  have  no 

doubt  of  my  sincerity . I  hope,  Sergius  Paulitch, 

that  we  may  part  as  friends  ....  that  you  will  offer  me 
your  hand  as  heretofore.” 

And  Roudine  advanced  towards  Volinzoff. 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,”  answered  Volinzoff,  turning  round 
•  and  retreating  a  step.  “  I  am  ready  to  put  implicit  faith 
in  your  intentions ;  all  that  is  very  fine,  very  grand  ;  but 
we  are  plain  people,  we  are  unable  to  follow  the  flights  of 

such  exalted  spirits  as  your  own . What  seems  to 

you  sincere  seems  to  us  impudent . What  you  con¬ 

sider  plain  and  clear,  we  consider  confused  and  obscure. 
....  You  brag  of  things  we  keep  secret ;  how  can  we 
understand  one  another  ?  Excuse  me,  I  can  neither  count 
you  among  my  friends,  nor  offer  you  my  hand . Per¬ 

haps  my  conduct  is  petty,  but  I’m  a  petty  fellow.” 

Roudine  took  his  hat. 

“  Sergius  Paulitch,  good-by  I  ”  he  said  sadly.  “  My 
expectations  have  been  deceived.  *  In  fact,  my  visit  was  a 
lingular  one,  but  I  hoped  that  you  ”  .  .  .  .  Volinzoff 

made  an  impatient  gesture . “  Excuse  me.  I’ll  not 

speak  of  that.  When  I  think  of  it,  I  see  that  you  are 
really  right,  that  you  could  not  act  otherwise.  Farewell, 
and  at  least  allow  me  once  more  to  assure  you  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  my  intentions.  ....  I  am  convinced  you  will 
respect  our  secret”  .... 

“  That  is  too  much  1  ”  burst  out  Volinzoff,  trembling 
with  passion.  “  I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  your  con¬ 
fidence  ;  and  hence  you  have  no  right  to  count  upon  my 
silence.” 

Roudine  was  about  to  answer,  but  he  merely  opened  his 


arms,  bowed,  and  left  the  room ;  Volinzoff  flung  himself 
on  the  sofa  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

“  Can  I  come  in  ?  ”  said  Alexandra  at  the  door. 

Volinzoff  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  passed  his  hand 
quickly  over  his  face. 

“  No,  Sacha,”  he  said  with  a  somewhat  broken  voice  • 
“  wait  a  few  moments.” 

“  Michael  Michaelovitch  has  come,”  she  said ;  “  do  von 
want  to  see  him  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  answered ;  “  ask  him  to  come  in.” 

Leschnieff  entered. 

“  Well,  what  ails  you  ?  are  you  sick  ?  ”  he  asked,  sittinn 
down  fn  a  chair  near  the  sofa. 

Volinzoff  raised  himself  slowly  and  rested  his  head  upon 
his  arm.  He  gazed  for  a  long  time  into  his  friend’s  face, 
and  then  he  repeated  to  him  word  for  word  his  whole  con¬ 
versation  with  Roudine.  Never  before  had  he  maile  anj 
mention  to  Leschnieff  of  his  feelings  towards  Natalie,  al¬ 
though  he  might  have  conjectured  that  they  were  no  secret 
to  him. 

“  Do  you  know,  you  really  astonish  me  ?  ”  said  Leseh- 
nieff,  when  Volinzoff  had  finished.  “  I  was  prepared  fora 
great  many  singular  things  on  his  part,  but  this  is  a  little 
too  much . But  I  recognize  him  in  this  too.” 

“  Just  consider,”  said  Volinzoff,  “  it  is  nothing  but  a  bit 
of  insolence.  I  came  very  near  throwing  him  out  of  the 
window.  Does  he  want  to  boast  before  me,  or  is  he  afraid? 
And  for  what  reason  ?  How  can  one  call  on  a  man  ”  .  . . . 

Volinzoff  buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  was  silent. 

“  No,  my  friend,  you  are  wrong,”  answered  Leschnieff, 
quietly.  “  You  won’t  believe  me,  but  yet  I  am  sure  he  did 

it  with  a  good  intention.  Yes,  really . Do  you  see, 

it  has  a  certain  streak  of  nobility  and  frankness,  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  give  free  course  to  his  eloquence. 

He  needs  that ;  without  it  he  couldn’t  live . Ah,  his 

tongue,  his  flow  of  words  ....  that’s  his  enemy  .... 
but  it  has  done  him  a  good  turn,  too.” 

“  You  can’t  imagine  with  what  a  solemn  air  he  came  in 
and  began  to  repeat  his  speech  I  ” 

“  Oh,  that’s  his  way.  If  he  buttons  his  coat,  he  does  it 
as  if  he  were  discharging  a  holy  duty.  I  should  like  to 
set  him  on  a  desert  island  and  watch  him  from  some 
comer,  doing  as  he  pleased.  And  he  presumes  to  talk 
about  simplicity  I  ” 

“  But  tell  me,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
his  conduct  ?  Is  it  philosophy  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  say  ?  In  one  way  —  you  are  right  —  it  is 
philosophy  ;  in  another  it  is  not,  by  any  means.  It  is  not 
fair  to  set  every  folly  to  the  score  of  philosophy.” 

Volinzoff  glanced  at  him. 

“  But  if  he  was  lying,  what  do  you  think  ?  ” 

“  No,  my  friend,  he  was  not  lying.  But  enough  about 
him.  We’ll  light  our  pipes,  and  ask  Alexandra  Paulovna 

in . When  she’s  present,  it’s  easier  to  talk  and  easier 

to  remain  silent.  She  will  give  us  some  tea.” 

“  Very  well,”  answered  Volinzoff';  “  Sacha,  come  in.” 

Alexandra  Paulovna  entered.  He  took  her  hand  and 
raised  it  tenderly  to  his  lips. 

Roudine  reached  home  in  a  very  unquiet  state  of  mind. 
He  reproached  himself  bitterly,  and  accused  himself  for  his 
unpardonable  haste  and  childishness.  There  is  much  truth 
in  the  saying  that  there  is  no  load  heavier  than  the  feeling 
of  having  committed  an  act  of  folly. 
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Boudine  was  eaten  by  remorse. 

“It  was  the  devil  himself,”  he  muttered  between  his 
clenched  teeth,  “  who  gave  me  the  idea  of  going  to  see  the 
man !  A  good  idea  that  was  1  It  only  brought  down  his 
insolence  on  my  head  I  ” 

!  Something  unusual  was  taking  place  at  Daria’s  house, 
i  gjjg  herself  did  not  appear  all  morning,  and  did  not  come 
down-stairs  to  dinner.  Pandalewski,  the  only  person  she 
jaw,  declared  she  was  suffering  from  a  severe  headache. 
Boudine  had  scarcely  seen  Natalie,  who  remained  in  her 
room  with  Miss  Boncourt.  .  .  .  !  When  she  came  into  the 
dining-room,  she  looked  at  him  so  sadly  that  his  heart  was 
deeply  pained.  Her  face  had  altered,  as  if  some  misfortune 
I  had  fallen  on  her  since  the  previous  evening.  A  vague 
uneasiness,  like  a  gloomy  foreboding,  began  to  affect 
Boudine.  In  order  to  distract  himself  he  turned  to  Bassis- 
toff.  In  talking  with  him  for  some  time  he  found  him  an 
ardent,  enthusiastic,  confident  youth,  full  of  hope  and  in¬ 
experience.  Towards  evening  Daria  came  into  the  parlor. 
She  was  very  amiable  to  Roudine,  though  a  trifle  reserved. 
At  times  she  would  smile,  then  she  would  frown  and  utter 
some  cutting  allusions.  She  was  the  thorough  woman  of 
the  world  once  more.  For  some  days  she  had  treated 
Boudine  with  a  certain  coldness. 

I  “  Who  can  solve  the  riddle  ?  ”  he  thought,  as  he  looked 
^  askance  at  her  head,  which  was  tossed  back. 

[I  He  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  a  solution.  Towards 
I  midnight,  as  he  was  going  through  a  dark  passage  way  to 
I  his  room,  suddenly  some  one  slipped  a  note  into  his  hand. 

S  He  looked  around  and  saw  a  young  girl  running  away, 

j  whom  he  recognized  as  Natalie’s  maid.  He  went  into  his 
room,  dismissed  his  servant,  opened  the  note,  and  read  the 
following  lines,  which  were  in  Natalie’s  handwriting : 

“  Come  to-morrow  morning  at  seven  o’clock,  no  later, 
to  the  lake  Advioukine  near  the  oak-grove.  I  can’t  set 
j  any  other  hour.  We  shall  meet  for  the  last  time,  and 
j  all  is  over,  unless  ....  Come.  A  decision  must  be 
I  made.  ‘ 

'  “  P.  S.  If  I  don’t  come,  we  shall  never  meet  again.  In 

I  ° 

I  that  case  I  shall  let  you  know.” 

j  Boudine  grew  thoughtful ;  he  turned  the  note  between 
his  fingers,  placed  it  beneath  his  pillow,  undressed,  and 
went  to  bed  ;  but  he  could  not  find  the  repose  he  sought. 
He  slept  lightly,  and  was  awake  before  five  o’clock. 

(To  be  oontiDued.) 


“FIFINE  AT  THE  FAIR,”  AND  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

If  we  do  not  agree  with  one  of  Mr.  Browning’s  critics 
that  his  readers  must  pass  through  five  stages  of  misunder¬ 
standing  before  even  attaining  a  distinct  consciousness  that 
he  is  not  to  be  understood  at  all,  we  admit  that  they  have 
at  least  a  threefold  difficulty  to  contend  with :  the  difficult 
attendant  on  all  abstract  operations  of  thought,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  performing  them  through  the  medium  of  another 
person,  and  the  special  difficulty  infused  into  them  by  the 
romplexity  of  the  author’s  mind.  Mr.  Browning  is  a  liv¬ 
ing  expression  of  all  the  problems  of  life ;  an  embodiment 
of  its  conflicting  elements  and  tendencies  ;  and  though  they 
are  in  some  measure  harmonized  in  the  unity  of  his  strong 
self-consciousness,  they  too  often  give  to  his  special  utterances 
an  uncertain  and  contradictory  character.  We  feel  this  in 
all  his  philosophical  poems,  and  most  of  all  in  the  one  now 


before  us;  for  it  combines  the  intellectual  subtleties  to 
which  the  subject  so  fully  lends  itself,  with  an  indistinct¬ 
ness  of  moral  purpose  all  the  more  perplexing  because  the 
whole  work  presents  itself  as  a  confession  of  faith,  and  be- 
c.".use  we  are  clearly  intended  to  believe  that  that  faith  is 
Mr.  Browning’s  own. 

“Fifine  at  the  Fair”  is  a  serio-fantastic  discussion  on 
the  nature  of  sexual  love  and  its  relation  to  all  other  modes 
of  aesthetic  life,  and  turns  mainly  on  the  question  whether 
such  love  best  fulfils  itself  in  constancy  or  in  change,  in  de¬ 
votion  to  one  object  or  in  the  appreciation  of  many.  Mr. 
Browning  says  everything  that  can  be  said  on  either  side, 
and  neutralizes  each  argument  in  its  turn;  he  mingles 
sophistry  with  truth,  self-satire  with  satire,  and  leads  us 
finally  to  conclude  that  he  neither  judges  nor  sees  any 
ground  for  judgment ;  that  he  holds  the  mirror  to  life  with 
the  indiflference  of  life  itself,  and  that  we  must  seek  him, 
not  in  the  preference  for  any  one  aspect  of  existence,  but 
in  his  equal  sympathy  with  all. 

'Fhe  form  he  has  chosen  is  that  of  a  monologue,  which 
opens  with  a  vivid  comment  on  the  sights  of  a  village  fair, 
and  passes  into  a  half  dreamy  development  of  the  thoughts 
suggested  by  them.  It  is  spoken  by  a  supposed  Don  Juan 
to  an  imaginary  Elvire,  whose  probable  remarks  be  an¬ 
swers  or  anticipates,  thus  giving  all  the  animation  of  a 
dialogue  to  the  undisturbed  flow  of  his  own  ideas.  Elvire 
is  discernible  throughout  the  poem,  but  under  a  form  so 
vague  that  she  seems  scarcely  more  than  a  phantom  con¬ 
science,  or  a  haunting  idea  of  stability  and  truth.  She 
forms  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  third  personage  in  the 
drama,  the  gypsy  rope-dancer,  Fifine,  whose  vivid  humanity 
identifies  itself  with  all  that  is  fleeting  and  equivocal  in 
life.  Fifine  is  the  poetry  of  the  flesh ;  Elvire  the  purer 
life  of  the  soul.  Inis  double  tendency  of  existence,  the 
amphibious  nature  of  human  desires  and  strivings,  is  sym¬ 
bolized  in  a  prologue,  in  which  the  author  represents  him¬ 
self  as  floating  out  into  the  sea  one  sunny  morning,  dream¬ 
ing  of  a  disembodied  existence,  but  still  pleasantly  con¬ 
scious  of  life  in  the  flesh.  A  strange  butterfly  creature,  as 
dear  as  new,  hovefs  in  the  air  above  him,  and  as  he  watches 
the  sun-suffused  wings,  they  appear  to  him  as  a  type  of  the 
complete  ethereal  freedom  which  the  human  mind  can  only 
imagine  and  the  human  body  only  mimic.  He  asks  him¬ 
self  whether  this  be  not  a  soul  early  escaped  from  its  mor¬ 
tal  sheath,  to  whom  his  fancied  liberty  conveys  a  pitying 
sense  of  the  earthly  trammels  from  which  she  has  herself 
escaped  —  and  concludes  with  these  lines :  — 

”  Does  she  look,  pity,  wonder 
At  one  who  mimics  flight. 

Swims  —  heaven  above,  sea  under. 

Yet  always  earth  in  sight?  ” 

The  scene  opens  amidst  the  bustle  of  Pornic  Fair :  — 

“  Oh  trip  and  skip,  Elvire !  Link  arm  in  arm  with  me  ! 

Like  husband  and  like  wife,  together  let  ns  see 

The  tumbling-troop  arrayed,  the  strollers  on  their  stage, 

Drawn  up  and  unuer  arms,  and  ready  to  engage.” 

But  Elvire  is  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Fifine  has  arrived 
at  the  fair.  A  red  pennon  waves  high  above  her  booth, 
flinging  out  its  scarlet  length  towards  the  ocean  ;  towards 

“  The  home  far  and  away,  the  distance  where  lives  joy." 

A  sudden  restlessness  possesses  Don  Juan’s  mind  ;  he  is 
seized  with  a  wild  desire  for  lawless  liberty,  and  the  myste¬ 
rious  pleasures  of  a  wandering  life.  He  speculates  curiously 
on  the  nature  of  that  life  in  which  men  seem  the  richer  for 
all  they  lose,  the  lighter  in  heart  for  destitution  and  dis¬ 
grace,  and  concludes  with  the  emphatic  question,  — 

“  What  compensating  joy,  unknown  and  inflnite. 

Turns  lawlessness  to  law,  makes  destitution  —  wealth. 

Vice  —  virtue,  and  disease  of  soul  and  body  —  health  ?  " 

Elvire  is  distressed  at  this  sadden  perversion  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  mind ;  she  warns  and  protests  by  look  and  gesture, 
and  finally  W  a  burst  of  words,  but  her  warnings  are  in 
vain.  Don  Juan  has  teen  Fifine  vaulting  through  the  air, 
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with  every  vein  and  muscle  of  her  fairy  form  bare  to  the 
public  gaze.  He  has  seen  the  beauties  of  her  face  :  — 

“  The  Greek-nymph  nose,  and  — oh,  my  Hebrew  pair 
Of  eye  and  eye  —  o’erarched  by  velvet  of  the  mole  — 

That  swim  as  in  a  sea,  that  dip  and  rise  and  roll. 

Spilling  the  light  around  1  While  either  ear  is  cut 
Thin  as  a  dusk-leaved  rose  carved  from  a  cocoa-nut." 

He  owns  himself  conc^uered.  He  knows  that  in  her  girl¬ 
ish  beauty  and  her  boyish  impudence,  she  is  but  a  sexless 
sprite,  mischievous  perhaps,  and  mean,  — ■ 

“  Yet  free  and  flower-like  too,  with  loveliness  for  law, 

And  self-sustainment  made  morality.” 

And  he  condemns  her  as  little  for  the  evil  she  may  do  as 
if  she  were  a  poisonous  flower  by  whose  fatal  sweetness  the 
idle  insect  is  enticed  and  destroyed.  He  discusses  Fifine 
at  length  ;  her  merits  and  demerits,  her  actual  degradation 
and  her  possible  redeeming  motives ;  alternately  denies 
and  justifies  the  semi-passion  with  which  she  has  inspired 
bim ;  declares  that  he  has  no  undue  regard  for  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  flesh ;  it  is  the  inward  grace  which  allures  him 
through  the  outward  sign.  Even  Fifine  may  have  her  portion 
of  that  inward  grace.  There  is  no  grain  of  sand  of  the 
millions  heaped  upon  the  beach  but  may  once  have  been 
the  first  to  flash  back  the  light  of  the  rising  sun.  There  is 
no  man  or  woman  of  our  mass  whose  life  may  not  emit,  at  its 
its  own  time,  its  own  self-vindicating  ray.  Finding,  how¬ 
ever,  no  refuge  in  these  vague  generalities  against  the  facts 
of  her  position,  he  plunges  into  a  novel  line  of  argument. 
He  makes  a  virtue  of  her  vices  ;  and  imputes  it  to  her  as  a 
merit,  that  bein^  pledged  to  an  ignominious  life  she  does 
not  shrink  from  its  ignominy.  He  passes  in  review  some  of 
the  real  and  ideal  types  of  higher  womanhood,  the  ancient 
Helen  and  Cleopatra,  the  medsvial  saint,  bis  own  Elvire ; 
each  secure  in  her  special  claim  on  the  homage  or  esteem  of 
men  —  in  imperial  beauty,  or  attested  holiness,  or  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  married  love  —  and  declares  W  implication,  if  not 
in  direct  words,  that,  ignoble  as  is  Eifine  in  comparison 
with  such  as  these,  she  possesses,  in  her  frank  surrender  of 
all  social  regard,  a  grace  which  they  have  not.  We  can 
only  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  eloquent  harangue  which 
is  partly  spoken  by  Fifine  herself,  but  they  contain  the  pith 
of  her  defence  :  — 

"  Be  it  enough,  there’s  truth  i’  the  pleading,  which  comports 

With  no  word  spoken  out  in  cottages  or  courts  : 

Since  all  I  plead  is  ‘  Pay  for  just  the  sight  you  see. 

And  give  no  credit  to  another  charm  in  me.’  ” 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  opening  pages  without  be¬ 
ing  carried  away  by  the  distinctive  emotion  with  which 
every  line  of  them  is  saturated,  and  which  combines  with 
an  originality  of  idea  scarcely  attained  in  any  subsequent 
part  of  the  poem.  There  is  something  half-ingenuous  in 
the  sleight  of  thought  with  which  the  hero  tries  to  adjust 
his  new  emotions  to  hb  acknowledged  position  ;  defines,  vin¬ 
dicates,  or  denies  the  temporary  fascination  in  which  the 
fever  of  the  flesh  is  perhaps  really  tempered  by  a  curious 
and  pitying  interest.  His  self-entanglement  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  can  entangle  no  one ;  but  the  final  defence  of  Fifine 
has  a  mischievous  cogency  which  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  life..  We  ail  know  that  the  best  human  happiness  is 
bound  up  in  those  permanent  aflections  from  which  the 
sense  of  responsibility  can  never  be  divorced,  but  we  know 
also  how  a  restless  pleasure-loving,  danger-seeking  nature 
recoils  from  such  a  sense ;  we  know,  too,  that  there  may 
arise  in  every  mind  a  temporary  rebellion  against  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  of  society,  in  which  the  most  slender  income  of 
enjoyment  implies  toe  tying  up  of  the  capiul  of  a  life ;  a 
tem^rary  reaction  towards  the  hand-to-mouth  simplicity 
of  an  intercourse  in  which  if  little  is  given,  little  also  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  in  which  there  is  no  devotion,  but  ^so  no  jealousy ; 
no  possibility  of  sympathy,  but  no  tedious  striving  after  it ; 
no  promise  made  in  the  dark,  and  no  noonday  revelation 
of  toe  difliculties  of  fulfilment.  When  Elvire  weeps  and 
upbraids,  compares  what  has  been  whb  what  b,  contrasts 
her  unfailing  love  with  her  husband’s  failing  appreciation 


of  it,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  voice  of  Fifine,  saying,  “  Take 
from  me  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  and  give  me  what  it 
is  worth  to  you.”  In  Mr.  Browning’s  opinion,  there  b  vir¬ 
tue  in  toe  very  profligacy  of  such  an  attitude,  because  there 
is  perfect  frankness  in  it,  and  frankness,  in  Mr.  Browning’s 
eyes,  covers  almost  every  sin.  Whenever  he  is  disposed 
for  a  crusade  against  social  vbtues,  he  takes  his  stand  on  the 
hypocrisy  which  they  engender.  He  considers  that  every 
relation  which  presupposes  the  highest  level  of  feeling, 
leads  to  the  concealment  of  whatever  falls  below  it ;  and  he 
thinks  an  understanding  which  is  distinctly  based  on  the 
selfishness  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it  mav  easily  be 
more  moral  in  its  results,  if  ’not  in  its  nature,  ^is  repre¬ 
sents  one  mood  of  his  mind.  But  from  another,  he  evolves 
a  very  animated,  if  not  a  very  logical  defence  of  the  opposite 
view  of  the  (question.  The  defence  proceeds  from  Elvire, 
who  feels  bruised  all  over  as  would  any  other  wife,  and  an¬ 
swers  as  most  other  wives  would  do ;  she  does  not  directly 
meet  her  husband’s  arguments,  but  she  overflows  in  a  pas¬ 
sionate,  pathetic,  and  at  the  same  time  satirical  protest 
against  a  state  of  mind  in  which  she  sees  nothing  butin- 
diflerence  to  what  is  lawfully  his  own,  and  a  morbid  crav¬ 
ing  for  everything  that  has  the  charm  of  novelty  and  the 
excitement  of  theft.  She  concludes  with  the  lines,  — 

"  Give  you  the  sun  to  keep,  forthwith  must  fancy  range : 

A  goodly  lamp,  no  doubt,  —  yet  might  you  catch  her  hair. 
And  capture,  as  she  frisks,  the  fen-fire  dancing  there  1 
What  do  I  say  f  at  least  a  meteor’s  half  in  heaven ; 
Provided  filth  but  shine,  my  husband  hankers  even 
After  putridity  that’s  phosphorescent,  cribs 
The  rustic’s  tallow-rush,  makes  spoil  of  urchin’s  squibs ;  ] 
In  short  prefers  to  me  —  chaste,  temperate,  serene  — 

What  sputters  green  and  blue,  the  fizgig  called  Fifine  I  ” 

Don  Juan  answers  these  accusations  by  reminding  his 
wife  of  a  certain  picture  of  Raphael’s  which  decorates  their 
home ;  of  his  long  desire  for  it,  and  the  suspense  he  en¬ 
dured  before  the  purchase  was  secured  to  him.  How  he 
spent  the  first  week  of  possession  in  palpitating  delight,  a 
fortnight  in  Paradise,  a  month  in  challenging  the  congratu¬ 
lations  of  bis  friends.  Thb  year  he  saunters  past  without 
looking  at  it,  and  even  occasionally  turns  his  back  upon 
his  Raphael  to  busy  himself  in  some  new  picture-book  of 
Dore’s.  But  let  his  possession  of  it  be  once  more  threat¬ 
ened,  let  a  cry  of  fire  break  out,  and  he  will  scatter  Dore 
to  the  winds,  though  its  portfolios  were  million-paged,  and 
rescue  his*precious  piece  or  perish  with  it.  A  happy  illus¬ 
tration,  containing  the  best  comfort  which  the  imperfect¬ 
ness  of  human  ridations  concedes  to  the  race  of  Elvires. 
Elvire  is  pacified,  and  her  husband’s  tenderness  is  once 
more  at  its  height.  He  has  already  told  her  that  this  and 
that  being  good,  her  beauty  is  to  him  the  best  of  all,  and, 
in  order  to  prove  this,  he  completes  her  portrait  already 
sketched  in  his  imaginary  procession  of  women.  This 
whole  description,  beginning  with  the  line  — 

“  How  ravishingly  pure  you  stand  in  pale  constraint,” 

is  an  effusion  of  such  tender  and  miuestic  poetry  that  we 
can  scarcely  imagine  it  surpassed.  But  reaction  with  our 
poet  is  inevitable  and  sudden.  Elvire’s  husband  addresses 
her  a  little  longer  in  the  same  strain,  declaring  that  her 
face^ts  into  just  the  cleft  of  the  heart  of  him,  makes  right 
and  whole  once  more  all  that  was  half  itself  without  her  — 
then  suddenly  asks  himself  where  in  the  world  are  all  the 
beauties  of  that  face  ?  Her  mirror  does  not  reflect  them  j 
where  are  they  else  but  in  the  sense  and  soul  of  him,  the 
judge  of  art  1  On  this  novel  position  he  erects  his  theory 
of  love,  or  rather  his  theory  of  the  creative  action  of  the 
soul,  which  he  recognizes  emially  in  love,  in  art,  and  in 
religion ;  love  being  toe  fundamental  impulse  from  which 
its  other  modes  are  evolved.  Love  is  to  him  both  yearn¬ 
ing  and  {rassession,  both  desire  and  fulfilment.  It  is  a  crea¬ 
tive  intuition,  which  restores  the  imperfect  to  perfection, 
the  incomplete  to  completeness,  life’s  broken  utterances  to 
their  divine  significance.  Such  creative  intuition  is  art. 
Art  is  the  evidence  of  all  possible  existence,  but  as  distinct 
from  things  themselves  as  flame  firom  fuel.  Every  percep¬ 
tion  of  beauty  is  thus  due  to  such  an  intimate  cooperation 
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of  the  mind  with  its  objects,  that  it  is  difficult  to  retrace 
such  efTects  to  their  external  cause,  though  the  emotions 
remain  ours  forever.  The  idea  is  thus  strikingly  ex¬ 
pressed  :  — 

.  .  .  “  Once  the  verse-book  laid  on  shelf, 

The  picture  turned  to  wall,  the  music  fled  from  ear, 

£acb  beauty,  born  of  each,  grows  clearer  and  more  clear. 

Mine  henceforth,  ever  mine !  " 

....  But  if  I  would  retrace 
Effect,  in  Art,  to  cause  —  corroborate,  erase 
vhiat's  right  or  wrong  i’  the  lines,  test  fancy  in  my  brain 
By  fact  which  gave  it  birth  1  I  re-peruse  in  vain 
The  verse,  I  fail  to  find  that  vision  of  delight 
I’  the  Kazzi’s  lost  profile,  eye-edged  so  exquisite. 

And,  music :  what  1  that  burst  of  pillared  cloud  by  day. 

And  pillared  fire  by  night,  was  product,  must  we  say. 

Of  modulating  just,  by  enharmonic  change. 

The  augmented  si-xth  resolved,  —  from  out  the  straighter  range 
OfD  sharp  minor, —  leap  of  disimprisoned  thrall, — 

Into  thy  light  and  life,  D  major  natural  f 

The  same  idea  is  presented,  though  under  a  difierent 
aspect,  in  the  history  of  a  statue  which  Don  Juan  has  com¬ 
pleted  from  so  slight  an  indication  of  the  sculptor’s  design, 
that  the  dawning  life  was  still  death  for  the  world.  He  has 
bou<'ht  the  block  of  marble,  mere  magnitude  man-shaped, 
as  snow  might  be,  and  so  brooded  over  it  in  the  divining 
sympathy  of  art  with  art,  that  he  has  brought  to  gradu^ 
birth  the  intended  form  of  a  goddess.  Eidothoe,  whom  no 
eye  shall  ever  see,  but  who  lives  in  the  soul’s  domain, 
emerges  ravishingly  from  the  master’s  fancy  evoked  by  a 
kindred  soul,  and  he  achieves  the  uoork  in  silence  and  by 
i^ht,  daring  to  justify  the  lines  plain  to  his  soul. 

The  yearning  for  completeness  through  something  other 
than  one’s  self,  which  is  the  essence  of  love  and  the  vital 
principle  of  art,  is  also  the  foundation  of  religious  beliefs. 
&ligion  is  but  a  transformation  of  the  primitive  instincts 
of  human  love. 

. ...  “  Each  soul  lives,  longs,  and  works 
For  itself,  by  itself,  because  a  lode  star  lurks. 

Another  than  itself, — in  whatsoe’er  the  niche 
Of  mistiest  heaven  it  hide,  whoe’er  the  Glumdalclich 
May  grasp  the  Gulliver  ;  or  it,  or  he,  or  she  — 

The  osutus  e  broteios  eper  Kekramane,  — 

(For  fun’s  sake,  where  the  phrase  has  fastened,  leave  it  fixed  ! 

So  soft  it  says  —  God,  man,  or  both  together  mixed  !) 

This  guessed  at  through  the  flesh,  by  parts  which  prove  the 
whole. 

This  constitutes  the  soul  discernible  by  soul 
—  Elvire  by  me!” 

This  treatment  of  the  religious  emotions  places  us  in  a 
dilemma,  because  it  impresses  on  them  a  purely  subjective 
character;  whereas  we  have  every  reason  to  ^lieve  they 
correspond  to  a  transcendent  reality  in  Mr.  Browning’s 
mind.  The  belief  in  such  a  reality  permeates  more  or  less 
every  part  of  the  poem ;  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  page 
156:  — 

“  The  individual  soul  works  through  the  shows  of  sense 

I  Which  ever  proving  false,  still  promise  to  be  true). 

Ip  to  an  outer  soul  as  individual  to.” 

Elvire  does  not  concern  herself  with  the  logical  con- 
ustency  of  these  arguments,  but  she  loses  patience  at  so 
much  discoursing  on  sympathies  of  the  soul,  which  in  her 
opinion  tend  to  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  every 
desire  of  the  flesh,  and  she  descants  on  her  husband’s  sell- 
deception  or  hypocrisy,  in  many  animated  words.  We 
cannot  help  regarding  her  remdnstrance  as  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  a  spontaneous  confession,  on  Mr.  Browning’s  part,  of 
the  equivocal  nature  of  his  doctrines,  for  their  language 
has  bwn  hitherto  far  more  ’mystical  than  material,  their 
sensualism  rather  suggested  than  expressed.  Elvire  is, 
however,  fully  justified  by  the  sequel.  It  is  part  of  her 
complaint  against  her  husband  that  whilst  he  parades  a 
imiversal  love  of  mankind,  his  practical  interest  lies  only 
in  women,  and  he  defends  himself  by  defining  at  some 
length,  and  with  singular  force  of  illustration,  the  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes.  Women  gravitate 


towards  men  in  frank  acceptance  and  frank  surrender  of 
their  mutual  being;  jealousy  and  self-seeking  mutilate 
every  relation  of  man  with  man  ;  woman  is  the  rillet  which 
rushes  headlong  from  the  pleasant  places  of  its  birth,  to 
pour  life  and  substance  into  the  sea ;  man  is  but  the  jelly¬ 
fish  which  inflates  itself  at  its  expense.  Woman’s  fullest 
life  is  love.  The  strong,  true  .product- of  a  man  is  only 
evolved  in  hate.  He  must  be  stung  into  fertility  as  was 
the  vine  of  old,  when  the  browsing  goat  nibbled  away  its 
promise  of  flower  and  tendril,  and  gained  the  indignant 
wine  from  their  arrested  growth. 

Don  Juan  does  not  intend  to  prove  that  all  women  are 
intrinsically  good.  There  are  Fifines  as  well  as  Elvires. 
But  he  vindicates  the  Fifines  of  society  as  teaching  a 
lesson  of  self-defence  which  no  true  woman  or  permanent 
love  can  afford.  Life  is  one  long  trial  of  self-conscious 
strength.  Such  strength  is  not  discovered  in  the  steady 
voyage,  but  in  the  fitful  trip,  not  in  guiding  the  steady 
bark  whose  perfect  structure  cooperates  witn  wind  and 
tide,  but  in  straining  mind  and  energy  to  navigate  some 
rotten  craft  in  safety.  Elvire  is  the  g(^  ship.  Fifine  the 
rakish  craft.  Elvire  is  honesty’s  seif.  Fifine  is  wily  as  a 
squirrel.  Elvire  is  too  sale  a  companion  to  teach  the  true 
lesson  of  life ;  why  should  she  grudge  Fifine  the  credit  of 
that  experience  of  deceit  and  danger,  which  restores  her 
husband  to  her  a  stronger  and  wiser  man?  'The  less 
noble  relations  of  life  are  thus  a  mental  gymnastic,  in 
which  by  practice  with  the  false,  one  gains  the  true.  'They 
are  the  constant  struggle  to  breathe  the  purer  element, 
whilst  surrounded  by  one  more  gross  (an  ingenious 
inversion  of  the  idea  which  such  situations  usually  sug¬ 
gest).  They  are  paralleled  in  the  condition  of  a  swimmer, 
who  learns,  bv  constant  practice,  to  rise  or  sink  so 
completely  at  Itiis  pleasure  that  he  acc^uires  with  every 
skilfully  drawn  breath  a  greater  delight  in  air,  but  also  a 
greater  confidence  in  water.  In  this  confidence  lies  his 
safety  ;  any  direct  attempt  to  free  his  head  and  shoulders 
from  the  waves,  submerges  them  the  more  completely ;  but 
a  mere  side  movement  of  the  hands,  a  mere  grasping  at  the 
water,  which  he  knows  cannot  be  grasped,  sends  his  face 
above  it.  He  is  saved  by  the  very  attempt  to  treat  liquidity 
as  stuff. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  most  prominent  ideas  of  our 
poet’s  philosophy ;  the  value  of  error  as  an  indirect  presen¬ 
tation  of  truth ;  as  an  expression  of  the  onward  groping  of 
our  minds  which  constitutes  for  us  its  only  direct  evidence, 
and  perhaps  its  only  absolute  form.  Mr.  Browning’s 
peculiar  conception  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  truth 
and  falsehood  pursues  us  throughout  the  poem  under  a 
Protean  variety  of  aspect,  which  makes  his  meaning  very 
difficult  to  grasp,  whilst  it  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  the 
vital  significance  which  it  possesses  for  his  own  mind.  It 
is  strange  that  a  person  so  strongly  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  a  transcendent  source  of  truth,  should  ap¬ 
parently  regard  it  as  never  to  be  realized  in  life  except  as 
an  attitude  of  the  mind,  or  at  best  as  a  shilling  balance 
between  thought  and  things;  but  we  have  already  seen 
this  duality  of  conception  underlying  his  religious  beliefs. 
He  is  more  true  to  his  objective  pioint  of  view  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  of  falsehood,  which  he  represents  as  some¬ 
thing  more  actual  than  truth,  or  at  least  anterior  to  it ;  as 
the  necessary  negation  through  which  truth  springs  into 
life,  as  the  refracting  medium  by  which  it  is  rendered 
visible.  This  attitude  of  mind  relates  itself  in  some  in¬ 
definable  manner  to  the  keen  sense  of  anomaly  which  gives 
so  great  a  pungency  to  Mr.  Browning’s  appreciation  of  life, 
and  which  inspires  the  last  words  ol  his  defence  of  Fifine. 
We  are  told  that  she  and  all  her  tribe  have  a  crowning 
charm  —  the  charm  of  falseness  avowed.  We  too  are 
actors,  but  they  only  warn  you  that  they  are  that  and 
nothing  else;  they  only  frankly  simulate;  and  Don  Juan 
loves  the  dramatic  pleasure  of  a  lie  which  docs  not  deceive, 
the  delusion  of  the  senses  which  leaves  the  judgment  free 
to  perceive  it.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  this  impres¬ 
sion  of  Bohemian  life  and  character  includes  the  more 
intimate  experiences  already  indicated;  though  the  in¬ 
stances  given  in  this  particular  passage  only  present  the 
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gypsy  in  his  quality  of  strolling  player,  in  which  he  aims 
at  neither  more  nor  less  deception  than  dramatic  artists  of 
a  higher  kind. 

From  the  midst  of  this  mental  juggling  breaks  forth 
almost  a  cry  of  longing  for  that  rest  to  the  soul  which  is 
denied  to  us  in  the  fleeting  appearances  of  life.  Husband 
and  wife  are  wandering  homewards  by  the  sea-shore. 
Night  is  fast  overtaking  them.  In  the  creeping  twilight, 
the  plains  expand  into  the  significance  of  sea,  whilst  the 
sea  itself  fades  murmuring  out  of  sight :  — 

“  All  false,  all  fleeting  too  1  and  nowhere  things  abide, 

And  everywhere  we  strain  that  things  should  stay,  —  the  one 
Truth,  that  ourselves  are  true !  ” 

So  far  “  Fifine  at  the  Fair  ”  is  an  apology  for  liberty  of 
life ;  above  all  for  discursiveness  in  love,  which,  in  what¬ 
ever  form  it  assumes,  is  something  gained  to  the  soul ;  but 
we  now  pass  from  the  individual  to  the  general,  from  the. 
changes  of  human  life  and  feeling  to  their  counterpart  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  thought  of  actors  and  acting 
has  recalled  Don  Juan  to  the  subject  whence  he  started, 
and  he  comments  on  the  dreaming  habit  which  has  prompted 
so  much  digression,  and  which  he  thinks  peculiar  to  prose- 
folk  as  opposed  to  poets.  Poets  assess  the  proper  outlet 
for  their  jioetic  fancies,  and  can  thus  maintain  the  mental 
soundness  that  keeps  thoughts  apart  from  facts,  the  actual 
from  what  only  might  be.  We  should  have  thought  the 
dream  constituted  the  poet  as  much  as  the  written  poem, 
or  only  in  a  lesser  degree ;  but  we  will  not  dispute  Mr. 
Browning’s  judgment  in  this  matter.  Don  Juan  goes  on 
to  relate  how  this  wandering  mood  has  possessed  him  since 
the  beginning  of  the  day ;  how  his  morning  idleness  was 
burdened  with  intrusive  fancies  and  memories  old  and  new, 
hat  came  crowding  in  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth ; 
and  how  he  sought  relief  in  music,  the  recording  language 
of  all  complex  emotion.  He  plays  Schumann’s  “  Carnival,” 
and,  as  he  plays,  remarks  the  new  elothing  of  eaeh  familiar 
theme ;  and  life  spreads  out  before  him  as  a  ban(]uet  of 
successive  ages,  at  which  there  is  one  viand  dressed  in  an 
ever-changing  sauce ;  at  which  each  generation  rejects  the 
flavoring  of  the  age  which  came  before  it,  and  old  perfec¬ 
tion  strikes  flat  upon  the  palate  till  it  has  received  a  novel 
pungency.  He  sees  that  this  is  true  in  art  as  it  is  in  li.'e, 
and  in  music  more  than  any  other  art :  — 

“  Since  change  is  there 

The  law,  and  not  the  lapse ;  the  precious  means  the  rare. 

And  not  the  absolute  in  all  good,  save  surprise.” 

And  contemplation  finally  passes  into  sleep,  and  sleeping 
he  dreams  himself  in  Venice.  He  is  overlooking  St.  Mark’s 
Square  from  some  neighboring  pinnacle.  At  his  feet  is  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women,  each  so  masked  as  to  simulate 
some  face  of  bird  or  beast,  or  some  incarnate  desire  or  pas¬ 
sion,  or  some  excessive  form  of  human  ugliness  or  infirmity. 
He  descends  amongst  them,  and  these  monstrosiiies  gradu¬ 
ally  disappear  from  sight.  Distance  had  magnified  into  | 
actual  deformity  such  mere  deviations  from  the  perfect 
human  type  as  are  forced  upon  it  by  the  varying  struggle 
of  life.  The  mask  of  evil  was  but  the  surface  hardening  of 
each  individual  nature,  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  the 
softer  life  within,  than  is  the  natural  crystal  casing  of  (he 
Druidical  divining  dew-drop  with  the  drop  itself.  We  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  this  allegory  which  separates 
the  individual  soul  from  uie  collective  life  it  contributes 
to  create,  and  amounts  to  a  denial  of  all  actual  moral  evil, 
not  easily  reconciled  with  Mr.  Browning’s  general  beliefs. 
But  the  dream  soon  passes  into  another  phase.  Don  Juan 
still  thinks  he  gazes  on  the  buildings  of  St.  Mark’s  Scjuare, 
and  yet  a  subue  change  is  gliding  over  them ;  they  stir, 
and  tremble,  and  are  still  again  ;  transformed  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  something  new,  yet  older  and  more  familiar.  It  is 
not  Venice,  but  the  world  ;  no  carnival,  but  the  life-long 
masquerade  of  humanity.  Here,  too,  nothing  abides. 
Temples  towering  aloft  in  all  the  apparent  fixity  of  fate, 
struggle  vainly  against  the  creeping  change.  Inward 
corruption  first  obscures  their  marble  glories,  then 
quenches  them  in  the  darkness  of  that  utter  dissolution 


from  which  new  life  will  arise.  Not  only  temples  and 
their  worship,  but  the  halls  of  science  and  philosophy,  and 
all  the  minor  structures  that  cluster  at  their  base,  live  their 
day,  and  are  gone.  Each  parades,  in  its  special  manner 
its  long  promise  and  its  short  fulfilment.  ’ 

A  fantastic  alternation  of  sentiment  and  satire  runs 
through  this  part  of  the  poem.  In  dealing  with  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  higher  forms  of  mental  life,  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  represents  this  constant  change  in  all  the  poetry  of 
transformation ;  but  in  hunting  it  through  the  successive 
dogmatisms  of  history  and  minor  morals,  and  even  science 
and  art,  he  draws  a  picture  of  mere  upstart  pretensions 
and  absurd  defeat.  He  is  especially  severe  on  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  science,  which  he  typifies  in  the  periodical  rise 
and  fall  of  a  last  new  absolutely  certain  theory  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  tadpoles  into  frogs.  In  this  universal  wreck  of 
human  strivings,  he  claims  for  poetry  the  lion’s  share  of 
spoils.  Each  other  art  has  trumpeted  her  own  achieve¬ 
ments.  Here  is  the  poet’s  work  to  prove  what  he  can  do. 

He  has  shown  that  change  is  stability  itself.  Persistence 
under  another  name.  This  is  the  lesson  Don  Juan  has 
learnt  from  his  phantasmagoric  dream.  He  has  seen  life 
constantly  translbrmed,  but  never  destroyed.  Each  death 
was  a  new  birth ;  each  new  delusion  a  fresh  effort  of  truth 
Beyond  every  deception  and  change  there  is  somethin^ 
that  does  not  deceive  or  pass  away.  The  long  experience 
of  mutation  forces  on  us  the  belief  in  permanence  as  its 
underlying  condition  and  lasting  result. 

A  final  transformation  is  at  hand.  Some  silent  Impulse 
compels  edifice  into  edifice ;  the  multiform  into  the  definite 
the  restless  life  into  a  blank  severity  of  death  and  peace. 

What  form  does  the  gigantic  unity  assume  ?  It  is  that 
of  a  Druid  monument  which  religion  has  levelled  with  the 
ground,  because  simple-hearted  superstition  still  honored  it 
with  the  profane  rites  of  a  once  conscious  worship.  A  thinw 
of  primitive,  world-wide,  mystico-material  significance. 
Ignorance  feels  the  meaning  of  the  gaunt  colossus,  but 
learning  fails  to  decipher  it. 

“  Magnificently  massed 

Indeed,  those  mammoth  stones,  piled  by  the  Protoplast 
Templc-wisc  in  my  dream!  beyond  compare  with  lanes, 
Which,  solid-looking  late,  had  left  no  least  remains 
I’  the  bald  and  blank,  now  sole  usurper  of  the  plains 
Of  heaven,  diversified  and  beautiful  before. 

And  yet  simplicity  appeared  to  speak  no  more 
Nor  less  to  me  than  spoke  the  compound.  At  the  core, 

One  and  no  other  word,  as  in  the  crust  of  late, 

Whispered,  which,  audible  through  the  transition-state, 

Was  no  loud  utterance  in  even  the  ultimate 
Disposure.  For  as  some  imperial  chord  subsists. 

Steadily  underlies  the  accidental  mists 

Of  music  springing  thence,  that  run  their  mazy  race 

Around,  and  sink,  absorbed,  back  to  the  triad  base  — 

So,  out  of  that  one  word,  each  variant  rose  and  fell 
And  left  the  same,  ‘  All’s  change,  but  permanence  as  well.’  ” 

By  a  natural  transition,  Don  Juan  returns  to  his  own  ex¬ 
periences,  carrying  with  him  the  newly  acquired  conviction, 
that,  as  permanence  is  the  highest  law  of  life,  self-control¬ 
ling  constancy  must  be  its  highest  freedom,  and  therefore 
its  best  happiness.  And  he  bemoans  his  mistakes  and  fol¬ 
lies  in  the  tone  of  one  who  at  least  desires  to  be  convinced 
of  them.  He  need  not  have  thus  surrendered,  unless  he 
chose  to  do  so.  He  might  have  argued  that  in  his  case,  as 
in  that  of  humanity  at  large,  true  permanence  lay  in  the 
continued  possibility  of  feeling,  and  not  in  the  persistence 
of  any  one  of  its  modes.  But  the  closing  pages  of  ”  Fifine  ” 
give  stronger  reasons  for  constancy  than  the  fact  that  in 
nature  nothing  dies  ;  and  we  quote  one  passage  from  Don 
Juan’s  final  confession,  as  expressing  tne  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  in  its  favor  which  pure  philosophy  can  aflbru :  — 

"  His  problem  posed  aright 
Was  —  ‘  From  the  given  point  evolve  the  infinite !  ’ 

Not  —  '  Spend  thyself  in  space,  endeavoring  to  joint 
Together,  and  so  make  infinite,  point  and  point.’  ” 

He  recognizes  inconstancy  as  a  waste  of  life.  But  the 
end  is  not  yet  come.  Elvire  and  her  husband  have  reached 
the  door  of  home.  Her  paleness  strikes  him  with  a  sudden 
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{(jror.  He  entreats  her  not  to  vanish  from  the  repenting 
(inner,  to  give  him  the  hand  that  shall  satisfy  him  she  is 
(till  present  in  the  flesh.  We  may  suppose  that  the  hand 
jj  reirained,  and  the  husband  reassured.  He  proposes  to 
(Jraw°a  picture  of  their  future  life,  and  the  conjugal  happi¬ 
ness  to  which  he  has  once  more  surrendered  himself,  and 
istirizes  it  so  unmercifully  by  the  description  that  the  en- 
(uin»  catastrophe  becomes  a  matter  of  course.  He  habitu- 
tlly  walks  with  one  hand  open  behind  him.  It  suddenly 
appears  that  somebody  has  profited  by  the  opportunity  and 
(lipped  a  letter  under  the  glove.  Some  mistake  has  arisen 
out  of  the  very  large  gift  with  which  he  owns  to  having  re¬ 
lieved  the  pleading  emptiness  of  Fifine’s  tambourine. 

"  Ob,  threaten  no  farewell !  five  minutes  shall  suffice 

To  clear  the  matter  up.  I  go,  and  in  a  trice 

Return ;  five  minutes  past,  expect  me  !  If  in  vain  — 

Why,  slip  from  flesh  and  blood,  and  play  the  ghost  again." 

We  may  conclude  that  the  worst  has  happened,  for  we 
find  our  hero,  in  the  epilogue  entitled  “  The  Householder,” 
apiating  his  vagaries  in  lonely  respectability,  when  the 
wife,  whose  love  was  stronger  than  death,  suddenly  re¬ 
appears  and  carries  oflf  the  subdued  if  not  converted  sinner 
to  his  final  conjugal  rest.  They  wind  up  by  composing 
their  joint  epitaph,  of  which  the  last  line,  suggested  by  El- 
vire’s  ghost,  is  perhaps  a  true  summary  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
belief:  f.ove  in  all  and  Death  is  naught. 

If  this  singular  tissue  of  truth  and  sophistry  has  any 
practical  tendency,  it  is  that  of  a  satire  upon  marriage,  or 
at  least  on  domestic  life ;  and  so  far  it  were  better  that  it 
bad  not  been  written.  The  self  ridicule  of  the  hero’s  final 
escapade  adds  considerably  to  the  dramatic  effect  of  the 
poem,  and  is  perhaps  a  necessary  result  of  the  serio-comic 
spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  but  it  leaves  an  impression 
none  the  less  unpleasant  for  the  slight  relation  it  probably 
bears  to  any  definite  purpose  of  the  author’s  mind.  ’The 
race  of  Elvires  perhaps  need  a  lesson  :  they  are  sometimes 
sbort-sighted  and  intolerant,  and  disposed  to  exact  a  max¬ 
imum  of  fidelity  in  return  for  a  minimum  of  charms ;  but 
they  have  some  virtues  and  many  sorrows,  and  we  wish  Mr. 
Browning  had  given  to  the  attractions  of  his  typical  wife, 
just  the  added  degree  of  pungency  or  of  sweetness  that 
would  have  ensured  her  husband’s  devotion  at  least  for 
four-and-twenty  hours  longer.  In  his  more  direct  advocacy 
of  free  love,  he  almost  disarms  criticism;  for  he  treats  the 
subject  with  a  large  simplicity,  which  places  it  outside 
morality,  if  not  beyond  it ;  while  the  frankly  pagan  wor¬ 
ship  which  he  dedicates  to  material  beauty  is  leavened  by 
all  the  mystic  idealism  of  a  semi-Christian  belief.  The 
half-religious  language  of  Don  .Tuan’s  amorous  effusions  has, 
at  least,  a  relative  truth  to  Mr.  Browning’s  mind.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  “  Fifine  at  the  Fair  ’’  would  be  more  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand,  and  also  less  worth  the  understanding. 

We  must  not,  however,  consider  it  as  the  mere  discussion 
of  one  (juestion  of  social  morality,  or  even  one  aspect  of 
the  emotional  life.  It  is,  from  the  author’s  point  of  view, 
an  epitome  of  human  existence.  The  wide  range  of  feeling 
and  reflection  that  is  evoked  by  the  slight  incidents  of  the 
poem,  redeems  its  doubtful  tendency  and  often  cynical  tone, 
and  converts  what  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  satire  upon 
life  into  a  semi-serious  but  poetic  study  of  it.  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  theories  contain  nothing  that  is  intrinsically  new. 
They  relate  to’subjects  upon  which  too  much  has  been  said 
and  too  little  can  be  discovered ;  but  they  possess  a  novelty 
which  is  peculiarly  their  own  —  the  novelty  of  a  poetic 
conception  of  philosophic  truth.  He  is  not  a  systematic 
philosophic  reasoner ;  but  his  powerful  intuitions  anticipate 
the  results  of  the  most  abstract,  and  also  tbe  most  opposite 
processes  of  thought.  His  genius  is  purely  metaphysical ; 
but  in  his  unflinching  generalization  of  the  elemental  facts 
of  e.xistence,  and  in  nis  clear  perception  of  all  that  is  sub¬ 
jective  in  our  moral  and  ethestic  life,  he  joins  issue  with  the 
most  positive  thinkers  of  our  day.  His  philosophy  is  too 
hybrid  to  be  accepted  by  any  purely  reasoning  mind.  No 
•nch  mind  could  have  produced  it.  But  the  contradictions 
of  philosophy  must  resolve  themselves  in  the  highest  poetic 
•ynthesis  of  life,  and  the  poetic  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Brown¬ 


ing’s  genius,  its  accordance  with  the  nature  he  strives  to 
reproduce,  is  attested  by  its  ardent  vitality  and  continuous 
productive  power.  Herein  lies  the  excuse,  not  only  for  his 
subjective  intricacies  and  conflicting  currents  of  thought, 
but  for  the  poetic  form  in  which  he  chooses  to  cast  them. 
To  use  the  language  of  a  modern  French  philosopher,  he 
I  thinks  in  images  and  not  in  formulae,  and  the  language  of 
imagery  is  his  by  right,  however  he  may  use  or  abuse  it, 
however  it  may  limp  or  break  down  under  the  weight  of 
meaning  it  is  compelled  to  carry.  That  his  poetry  is  occa¬ 
sionally  tortured  into  something  less  than  prose,  is  a  fact 
which  his  warmest  friends  cannot  deny ;  but  those  who  as¬ 
sert  that  his  poetry  is  always  prose  cannot  have  read  the 
smallest  half  of  what  he  has  written.  In  his  argumentative 
passages,  his  verse  often  grates  upon  the  ear  ;  in  his  most 
tender  moods  it  iloes  not  always  caress  it ;  but  it  adapts  it¬ 
self  with  vigorous  elasticity  to  every  modulation  of  feeling, 
and  no  [met  has  echoed  more  truly  the  entire  range  of  hu¬ 
man  emotions  from  the  fine,  faint,  fugitive  first  of  all  to  their 
loudest  utterances  in  the  harmonies  or  the  discords  of  life. 

Some  of  Mr.  Browning’s  readers  have  seen  in  him  more 
than  a  poet  and  a  thinker.  They  have  invested  him  with 
the  character  of  moralist.  We  do  not  think  such  a  term 
could  be  justly  applied  to  him  at  any  period  of  his  literary 
career.  He  is  a  moral  writer  in  so  far  that  he  strives  to 

[»romote  a  true  knowledge  of  life.  He  teaches  morality  as 
ife  itself  teaches  it,  by  allowing  the  right  to  plead  its  own 
cause ;  but  he  does  not  always  distinctly  advocate  the  right. 
He  is  an  ardent  champion  of  truth ;  but  truth  means  for 
him  the  uncompromising  self-assertion  of  vice  as  well  as  of 
virtue.  He  is  warm  in  bis  denunciation  of  injustice ;  but 
his  justice  as  often  identifies  him  with  the  pleader  as  with 
the  judge.  “  Fifine  at  the  Fair  ’’  will  certainly  remain  one 
of  his  most  interesting  works ;  it  is  perhaps  that  in  which 
the  greatest  wealth  of  imagery  is  combined  with  the  greatest 
depth  of  thought;  but  it  is  surely  also  his  least  moral ;  not 
I  by  reason  of  the  tendencies  we  have  already  discussed  ;  not 
because  it  sacrifices  Elvire  to  Fifine,  or  asserts  the  natural 
law  by  which  we  oscillate  between  both  ;  but  because  all 
its  argument  is  carried  on  from  an  egoistic  point  of  view, 
such  as  Mr.  Browning  does  not  habitually  assume.  His 
hero  investigates  all  things  with  exclusive  reference  to  his 
individual  goo<l ;  his  theory  of  love  is  one  of  absolute  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  but  his  theory  of  life  takes  no  account  of  any  pains 
or  pleasures  but  his  own.  Self  is  the  central  idea  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  philosophy,  as  the  love  which  tends  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  self  is  in  the  present  work  the  central  idea  of  his 
aesthetics.  But  no  one  has  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  love 
which  annihilates  self ;  few  perhaps  are  so  capable  of  feel¬ 
ing  it,  and  if  he  had  chanced  to  write  in  another  mood  he 
might  have  advocated  such  self-annihilation  as  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of  the  individual  life.  His  instincts  are  abso¬ 
lutely  religious.  His  imagination  treasures  the  idea  of  each 
separate  human  spirit  in  all  its  transcendent  mysterious¬ 
ness.  He  hates  the  scientific  mode  of  thought  which  merges 
the  individual  in  the  group,  and  reduces  the  action  of  the 
mind  to  the  operation  of  general  laws.  Even  whilst  he 
asserts  the  development  of  the  most  complex  emotions  from 
the  simplest  instincts  of  life,  he  refuses  to  admit  the  usual 
premises  or  the  usual  conclusions  of  such  a  belief.  He 
accepts  all  the  conditions  of  an  abstract  morality ;  it  is  only 
through  the  wilfulness  of  creative  genius  that  he  can  iden¬ 
tify  himself  with  a  nature  which  recognizes  no  morality  but 
expediency  in  the  selfish  sense  of  the  word.  His  Don 
Juan  approaches  to  a  certain  phase  of  the  German  spirit 
in  his  estimation  of  the  uses  of  life.  There  is  something 
Goetheesque  in  his  idea  of  the  just  subservience  of  its  suc¬ 
cessive  experiences  to  the  development  of  every  truly  self- 
conscious  mind  ;  but  his  egotism  is  even  less  ingenuous  than 
that  of  Goethe,  because  he  is  the  outcome  of  a  later  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  is  stimulated  to  a  still  keener  consciousness  of  self 
by  the  greater  power  and  more  frequent  opportunity  of 
anomalous  and  complex  sensation. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  these  considerations  lie 
outside  the  special  charm  and  special  merit  of  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  works,  w  We  only  desire  to  prove  that  though  he 
teaches  many  things  in  his  own  way,  he  teaches  none  with 
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t)te  direct  aim  and  in  the  direct  manner  of  a  moralist. 
The  attempt  to  prove  him  what  he  is  not,  can  only  confuse 
the  perception  of  what  he  is ;  and  to  modify  even  in  the 
aense  of  improvement  an  originality  so  marked  as  his, 
would  be  to  destroy  its  psychological  value  and  even  its, 
educative  force.  Mr.  Browning  does  not  think  for  us ;  he^ 
only  stirs  us  into  thinking  for  ourselves.  In  every  mood 
of  the  heart  or  mind,  we  may  turn  to  him  for  sympathy, 
but  he  will  not  help  us  to  organize  what  we  think  or  what 
we  feel.  Let  us  not  expect  this,  and  he  will  not  disap¬ 
point  us. 


TONTI  AND  TONTINES. 

A  YEAR  or  two  ago,  the  attention  of  the  public  —  or  of 
such  portions  of  the  public  as  are  likely  to  hoard  a  little 
capital  ready  for  investment  —  was  invited  to  a  scheme  in 
which  a  somewhat  unfamiliar  word  was  employed.  This 
word  was  Tontine.  Many  a  reader,  when  scanning  the 
columns  of  the  daily  papers,  pondered  within  himself  what 
this  word  might  mean.  Is  it  the  name  of  a  man  ;  or  of  a 
place;  or  of  a  commodity ;  or  of  a  system;  or  of  a  process  ? 
That  it  had  to  do  with  money,  was  clear  enough.  The 
Alexandra  Palace  and  Park,  at  Muswell  Hill,  were  to  pass 
to  a  new  proprietorship ;  the  capital  for  completing  the 
purchase  was  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  Tontine;  and  the 
terms  of  the  Tontine  were  set  forth  as  being  favorable  to 
investors.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
familiar  with  the  native  of  Tontine.  But  it  happens  that 
the  Stock  Exchange  has  rarely  to  do  with  the  system, 
which  is  seldom  practically  adopted  in  our  day. 

The  nature  of  Tontines  may  be  best  shown  by  tracing 
their  history. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  Cardinal 
Mazarin  had  the  whole  government  and  diplomacy  of 
France  practically  in  his  hands,  an  Italian,  named  Ixirenzo 
Tonti,  was  in  his  service,  either  as  secretary,  or  in  some 
other  confidential  capacity.  '1  he  cardinal  was  at  that  time 
unpopular,  on  account  of  some  of  his  measures ;  the  public 
were  in  an  ill-humor  for  paying  taxes;  and  money  was 
wanted  for  national  purposes.  Tonti  laid  before  Mazarin 
a  scheme  for  obtaining  an  immediate  command  of  money, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  pleasing  the  ptople  with  the 
exeitement  of  possibly  attainable  riches.  The  cardinal 
assented  to  the  plan ;  but  the  parliament  refused  to  sanc¬ 
tion  it;  and  this  refusal,  in  spite  of  the  vast  power  wielded 
by  Mazarin,  was  conclusive.  What  became  of  Tonti  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  would  appear  that,  clinging  to  a  pet 
theory,  he  proposed  the  adoption  of  it,  time  after  time,  to 
various  bodies  in  want  of  immediate  money.  We  read  of 
it  as  a  means  for  raising  capital  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
Seine;  and  as  a  proposed  mode  for  enabling  the  poor 
clergy  to  pay  off  their  debts.  But  the  French  did  not  take 
kindly  to  it.  Mazarin  was  an  Italian,  and  so  was  Tonti ; 
the  unpopularity  of  the  one  reacted  unfavorably  on  the 
other;  and  when  a  sobriquet  was  applied  to  the  scheme, 
derived  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  ridicule  was  added 
to  distrust. 

More  than  forty  years  elapsed  before  a  Tontine  was 
really  established  on  a  large  scale.  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
requiring  money  for  the  League  of  Augsburg,  resolved 
to  raise  it  by  Tonti’s  plan,  or  by  a  method  based  on 
that  plan;  and  the  year  1689  witnessed  the  realization 
of  the  idea  by  the  establishment  of  a  Tontine  Royale,  the 
word  Tontine  being  no  longer  regarded  as  a  disparagino' 
one.  ”  ° 

The  principle  of  the  system  may  now  be  explained.  A 
Tontine  is  a  sort  of  lottery  of  annuities,  a  compound  of  the 
two;  or  rather,  an  investment  in  which  lottery,  life 
annuity,  and  survivorship  are  all  concerned.  It  does  not 
resemble  a  life  insurance,  seeing  that  it  is  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  insurer,  whereas  a  life  insurance  is  for  those 
who  come  after  him.  There  must  always  be  a  large  body 
of  persons  concerned,  whom  we  may  for  convenience  call 
Tontineers ;  and  these  persons  form  a  society  or  club,  to 
which  no  new  members  can  be  admitted.  They  all  begin 


by  purchasing  shares  at  a  definite  price ;  and  they  are  all  to 
receive  a  definite  interest  for  their  money  —  definite,  that 
is,  in  its  totality  or  aggregate ;  but  the  interest  grows  yearly 
to  individual  members ;  and  herein  consists  the  peculiarity 
of  the  plan.  When  a  member  dies,  his  share  does  not  fJl 
to  his  widow,  child,  or  representative,  but  goes  to  the  other 
members,  among  whom  it  is  equally  divided.  When 
another  member  dies,  another  bonus  comes  in  the  same 
way  to  the  surviving  members ;  and  so  on,  one  after 
another;  the  death  of  any  member  being  to  this  extent 
beneficial  to  those  who  are  left.  The  borrower  or  specu¬ 
lator  who  established  the  Tontine  is  not  released  from  his 
liabilities  by  these  successive  deaths;  he  pays  the  same 
total  sum  every  year  as  interest  on  the  total  amount;  and 
is  not  immediately  interested,  for  better  or  for  worse,  by 
the  death  of  Jacques  Bonhomme  or  Cldment  Delorme. 
The  survivors  reap  the  benefit,  not  by  an  immediate  bonus 
in  cash,  nor  by  a  rise  in  the  nominal  value  of  their  shares, 
hut  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest.  If,  for  instance,  a 
Tontine  of  ten  persons  advance  one  hundred  pounds  each 
to  a  borrower  at  five  per  cent.,  he  pays  fifty  pounds  a  year 
interest,  five  pounds  to  each ;  when  one  dies,  the  fifty 
pounds  goes  to  nine  persons  instead  of  ten  ;  when  a  second 
dies,  it  goes  to  eight  persons,  and  is  equivalent  to  six  and 
a  quarter  per  cent ;  and  so,  as  they  die  off  one  by  one,  the 
last  survivor  will  receive  the  whole  of  the  fifty  pounds, 
equivalent,  of  course,  to  fifty  per  cent,  for  his  money. 
Tonti  was  some  two  centuries  earlier  than  Mr.  Darwin ; 
yet  he  virtually  adopted  Darwin’s  law  of  the  Survival  of 
the  Fittest ;  the  Tontineer  who  survives  all  his  companions 
may,  in  a  monetary  sense,  be  considered  the  fittest ;  he 
takes  all  which  they  would  have  taken,  and  becomes  heir 
to  the  whole  of  them. 

But  now  comes  an  important  matter  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Every  member  wishes  to  live  as  long  as  he  can; 
and  without  necessarily  being  cruel  or  heartless,  wishes  his 
co-members  to  die  as  soon  as  they  can.  It  is  the  very 
motive  which  induced  him  to  select  this  kind  of  investment. 
Now  the  probable  future  len^ih  of  a  man’s  lifts  depends, 
other  things  being  equal,  on  his  present  age.  If  he  is  now 
(say)  twenty-five,  his  expectation  of  life  (in  the  language 
of  the  insurance  offices)  is  greater  than  that  of  a  man  of 
thirty;  his  chance  is  greater,  in  this  year  1873,  of  living 
to  see  the  year  1900,  W  instance.  And  a  man  now  thirty 
has  a  greater  chance  than  one  now  thirty-five  ;  and  so  on. 
Therefore  a  Tontineer  has  a  special  advantage  if  all  his 
brother  members  are  older  than  himself ;  the  .ascertained 
law  of  mortality  (which  is  wonderfully  uniftirni  year  after 
year)  points  to  a  probability  that  he  will  survive  them 
all :  “  probability  ”  being,  of  course,  used  strictly  in  this 
sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Tontineer  lies  under  a  special  dis¬ 
advantage  if  all  his  brother  members  are  younger  than 
himself;  the  expectation  of  life,  the  benefit  of  survivorship, 
are  against  him.  The  two  opposite  extremes  being  equally 
unfair,  we  at  once  see  that  a  society  of  Tontineers  ought 
all  to  be  of  the  same  age,  or  as  nearly  so  as  can*  be  attained 
in  practice.  If  the  applicants  for  shares  are  of  various 
ages,  the  whole  Tontine  might  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  partial  Tontines,  each  forming  a  distinct  class,  for  per¬ 
sons  at  or  about  a  particular  age.  There  might,  for  in¬ 
stance,  be  class  A  for  persons  at  or  about  tw.  nty,  class  B 
for  those  at  or  about  twenty-five,  and  so  on  ;  ‘the  borrower, 
for  obvious  reasons,  ofl'eriiig  a  smaller  rate  of  interest  to 
the  class  containing  the  younger  lives :  and  the  members 
taking  no  immediate  concern  in  any  other  class  than  that 
to  which  they  severally  belong. 

A  Tontine  may  end  in  one  or  other  of  several  ways, 
without  departing  from  the  main  principle.  The  borrower 
may  arrange  that  he  or  his  descendants  shall  pay  back 
the  whole  of  the  loan  to  the  last  survivor;  the  interest 
meanwhile  being  at  or  not  much  above  the  market  rate. 
Or  the  loan  may  not  be  repaid  at  all ;  in  which  case  the 
interest  is  higher  in  rate,  so  as  to  include  a  sinking  fund  in 
reality  if  not  in  name.  The  money  may  be  for  the  abso¬ 
lute  purchase  of  property,  and  not  merely  a  loan;  the 
property  reverting  to  the  last  survivor.  Another  form  is 
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that  in  which  the  Tontine  is  to  terminate  in  a  particular 
year,  specified  at  the  outset,  whatever  may  be  the  number 
of  members’  deaths  in  the  interval ;  in  this  case  the  trans¬ 
action  has  in  it  something  of  the  nature  of  a  terminable 
snnuity. 

We  shall  now  see  that  the  several  Tontines  worth  notic¬ 
ing  illustrate  these  varieties  of  operation  in  difl'erent  ways 
nnd  degrees.  When  Tonti  brought  out  his  first  proposal 
in  1653,  it  presented  the  form  of  a  subscription  of  twenty- 
five  million  livres.  The  French  livre  of  those  days  was 

Sial  in  value  to  the  present  franc,  about  twentv-five  of 
ich  equal  one  English  sovereign;  therefore,  the  sub- 
icription  was  for  one  million  sterling.  The  subscribers  or 
Tontineers  were  to  be  grouped  in  ten  classes,  according  to 
nges ;  the  first  class  comprising  the  ages  from  two  to  seven 
years,  the  second  from  seven  to  fourteen,  the  third  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-one,  and  so  on  to  the  tenth  class,  which 
was  to  comprise  all  ages  from  sixty-three  upwards^  All 
slike  were  to  subscribe  three  hundred  livres  each,  but  the 
rate  of  interest  was  to  depend  on  the  class.  This  scheme, 
however,  as  we  have  said,  failed  to  obtain  legislative  sanc¬ 
tion. 

When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  authorized  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Tontine  of  1689,  the  Tontineers  were  divided 
into  fourteen  classes,  to  admit  of  a  more  equitable  group¬ 
ing  according  to  a^es.  The  first  class  comprised  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  the  second  those  from  five  to  ten, 
the  third  those  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  so  on  to  the  four¬ 
teenth,  up  to  seventy.  The  subscription,  for  twenty-eight 
million  livres,  was  in  shares  or  “  actions  ”  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  livres  each.  Ten  per  cent,  interest  was  to  be  paid  on 
the  whole  sum ;  and  as  the  subscribers  or  Tontineers  died 
off,  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  accrued  to  the  survivors. 
But  the  extent  of  this  increase  was  defined  by  a  special 
limit  The  interest  was  not  to  continue  payable  until 
every  one  of  the  Tontineers  was  dead  ;  nor  was  any  par¬ 
ticular  year  named  when  it  was  to  cease.  The  limit 
assumed  this  form  —  that  a  maximum  annual  amount  of 
interest  was  named,  beyond  which  no  Tontineers  should 
receive,  let  their  ages  be  what  they  might,  or  the  survivors 
as  few  as  they  might.  No  one  was  to  receive  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  livres  a  year  (which  was  considerably 
less  than  half  per  cent,  on  the  original  advance  of  twenty- 
eight  millions),  even  if  he  were  the  last  and  only  survivor. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  government  hoped  to  reimburse 
themselves  for  the  very  heavy  commencing  interest  of  ten 
per  cent. 

This  mode  of  constructing  a  Tontine  might  be  made  as 
equitable  as  any  other,  if  the  original  calculations  were 
well  made ;  for  the  annual  rate  of  interest  when  the  oper¬ 
ation  begins  ought  to  have  some  clear  relation  to  the 
mode  and  time  in  which  it  is  to  end.  There  seems  to 
have  been  something  wrong,  however ;  seeing  that  the  last 
survivor  never  received  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  hundred  thousand  livres  a  year.  This  last  survivor 
was  Charlotte  Bonnechay  Barbier,  who  lived  to  see  her 
ninety-sixth  year.  Old  Charlotte,  who  was  the  widow  of 
a  surgeon,  did  not  receive  so  much  as  the  original  pro¬ 
spectus  promise<l ;  but  in  1726,  the  last  year  of  her  life, 
she  certainly  might  regard  herself  as  a  lucky  woman,  con¬ 
sidering  the  larue  sum  she  took  out  compared  with  the 
small  sum  she  paid  in  in  1689. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  nine  or  ten 
Tontines  in  France.  The  latest  that  was  brought  forward 
by  the  government  was  in  1 7.56 ;  the  most  important  of 
tltose  organized  by  other  parlies  were  called  the  Caisse 
Lafarge,  and  the  Compagnie  Boy  ale  d’ Assurance.  The 
Caisse  (fund  or  stock)  Lamrge,  was  founded  in  1759,  sup- 
mssed  in  1770,  and  revived  in  1791.  The  Compagnie 
Royale  d’ Assurance  was  founded  in  1787.  Both  were 
based  on  erroneous  calculations  and  regulations ;  and  be¬ 
came  so  bad  that  they  were  put  an  end  to  by  law.  The 
first-named  of  these,  the  Caisse  Lafarge,  was  the  largest 
Tontine  ever  known,  for  sixty  million  livres.  "When 
Wied  in  1791,  it  was  so  warmly  advocated  by  Mirabeau 
in  the  National  Assembly,  that  the  French  public  sub¬ 
scribed  all  the  money.  But  the  calculations  had  been  so 


glaringly  erroneous,  that  the  usual  law  of  mortality  could 
not  possibly  have  permitted  the  promised  rate  of  interest 
to  be  paid ;  moreover,  the  management  was  so  bad,  that 
the  subscribers  never  received  even  common  simple  interest 
for  their  money ;  and  the  whole  affair  was  wrecked  during 
the  stormy  times  of  the  Revolution,  the  Republic,  the  Con¬ 
sulate,  and  the  Empire.  The  other  Tontine  mentioned, 
the  Compagnie  Royale  d’ Assurance,  had  nearly  as  dismal 
a  fate. 

In  1819  the  French  legislature  passed  a  law  that  no 
Tontine  should  be  considered  valid  until  it  had  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  government. 

The  English  have  never  shown  so  much  tendency  as  the 
French  for  this  kind  of  investment.  With  us,  the  desire 
is  rather  to  lay  by  something  for  the  benefit  of  those  rela¬ 
tives  whom  we  leave  behind  us,  than  to  provide  a  large 

[tersonal  income  for  the  closing  years  of  our  own  individual 
ives.  There  have,  however,  been  several  Tontines  on 
this  side  of  the  English  Channel.  There  was  one  as  early 
as  1692  ;  and  several  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  were  three  in  Ireland,  in  1773,  1775,  and 
1777,  established  by  three  separate  Acts  of  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament.  Altogether,  there  were  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  members  enrolled  in  them.  Mr.  Finlaison,  actuary 
of  the  National  Debt,  has  within  the  last  few  years  ex¬ 
amined  the  records  of  those  three  Tontines,  and  tabulated 
the  number  of  members  who  died  in  each  year  ;  this  tabu¬ 
lation  has  assisted  him  in  corroborating  or  correcting,  as 
the  case  might  be,  the  mortality  tables  and  life  tables  al¬ 
ready  in  use. 

Some  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  three  Irish 
Tontines,  the  English  parliament  agreed  to  a  Tontine 
for  enabling  the  government  to  raise  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  in  two  thousand  shares  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  each.  In  1790,  the  Irish  Tontineers 
of  1773,  or  the  survivors  of  them,  found  that  they  were 
receiving  only  six  per  cent,  for  their  money  after  seventeen 
years’  waiting  ;  either  the  members  ht^  died  off  very 
slowly,  or  (more  probably)  the  Tontine  had  been  founded 
on  some  erroneous  calculation  or  basis.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  last  survivor  of  a  Tontine  became  a  subject  of 
public  talk ;  and  his  good  fortune  helped  to  stimulate 
others  to  the  adoption  of  a  similarly  easy  way  of  making 
money ;  seeing  that  the  only  work  for  a  man  to  do  in  the 
matter  was  to  live  as  long  as  he  possibly  could.  Thus,  a 
Mr.  Jennings,  the  last  survivor  of  one  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Tontines,  lived  to  the  a^e  of  a  hundred  and  three, 
at  which  time  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  the  produce  of  one  share  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  in  middle  life. 

The  most  important  English  Tontine,  perhaps,  was  that 
of  1789.  It  was  for  one  million  sterling,  in  shares  of  one 
hundred  pounds  each.  The  members  were  grouped  into 
ten  classes,  according  to  age ;  the  immediate  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  was  made  to  vary  according  to  age ;  but  the  payment 
to  each  person  was  never  to  exceed  one  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  nowever  few  the  survivors  might  be.  In  all  these 
cases,  Tontineers  either  selected  their  own  lives,  or  ap¬ 
pointed  nominees  ;  and  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  be 
particular  concerning  birth,  baptismal  register,  death,  etc., 
as  a  means  of  knowing  which  Tontineer  or  Tontineers 
survived  at  a  particular  date.  The  public  did  not  take  to 
this  Tontine  of  1789  very  eagerly;  the  shares  were  not 
more  than  half  allotted ;  and  the  government  had  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  by  other  means.  Whether  through  bad 
calculation,  bad  management,  or  roguery,  few  subscribers 
seem  to  have  made  a  good  thing  of  it  'Two  young  women, 
sisters,  took  a  share  each,  one  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the 
other  at  seventeen  ;  the  elder,  after  fifty-two  years  of  mem¬ 
bership,  did  not  receive  more  than  eight  per  cent;  the 
other,  after  sixty-two  years,  not  more  than  fourteen  per 
cent.,  whereas  the  mortality  tables  would  have  pointed  to 
sums  vastly  larger. 

At  one  time,  Covent  Garden  'Theatre  was  the  subject 
of  a  Tontine,  with  Mr.  Cooke,  of  the  Exchequer  Office,  as 
manager.  A  story  is  told  of  an  apothecary,  one  of  the 
members  or  Tontineers,  who  was  always  asking  Mr.  Cooke 
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whether  any  of  the  other  members  had  departed,  express¬ 
ing  his  disappointment  by  saying,  “  What !  nobody  dead 
yet  1  ”  The  apothecary,  as  matters  turned  out,  was  the 
first  to  go. 

In  1799,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  an  enlightened  encourager 
of  husbandry  and  rural  economy,  propo.sed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  joint  stock  company,  with  a  Tontine  capital  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  maintenance  of  experimen¬ 
tal  scientific  farms.  There  were  to  be  eight  arable  farms 
of  four  hundred  acres  each,  in  as  many  different  parts  of 
England ;  two  large  sheep  farms ;  and  ten  plantations  of 
five  hundred  acres  each.  The  Tontine  was  to  consist  of 
one  thousand  shares  of  fifty  pounds  each,  and  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  thirty  years ;  and  the  calculations  pointed  to  a 
greatly  improved  property  to  be  shared  among  a  dimin¬ 
ished  number  of  members  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years. 
The  suggestion  was,  we  believe,  never  realized. 

Many  hotels  and  commercial  buildings  have  been  con¬ 
structed  by  Tontine  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  England, 
and  America ;  and  doubtless  some  of  them  could  show  a 
bouncing  sum  of  money  coming  to  the  last  survivor. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  this  paper  adverted  to  a  Ton¬ 
tine  connected  with  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park.  We  will 
briefly  explain  it  here,  without  offering  any  opinion  of  the 
proprietorship  or  projects.  The  Alexandra  Park  and  Pal¬ 
ace  Company,  in  1871,  advertised  a  scheme  for  diposing 
of  the  property  to  another  company,  to  be  founded  with  a 
somewhat  similar  name.  The  new  purchasers  intended  to 
make  many  changes  and  improvements,  calculated  to  e.stab- 
lish  within  the  palace  a  museum  of  science,  school  of  art, 
art  union,  picture  gallery,  concert  and  orchestral  meetings, 
and  many  of  the  lighter  attractions  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
stamp;  while  the  park,  after  setting  apart  a  marginal  por¬ 
tion  for  villa  residences,  was  to  be  laid  out  in  archery 
grounds,  cricket  grounds,  croquet  grounds,  gardens,  car¬ 
riage  drives,  and  a  race-course.  For  these  purposes  a 
Tontine  was  to  be  formed,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  shares  or  “  rights  ”  of  one  guinea  each.  It 
was  one  of  those  Tontines  which  terminate  at  a  specified 
date,  not  of  those  which  last  until  the  whole  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  dead.  In  this  case  it  was  to  terminate  in  1886, 
having  a  currency  or  existence  of  fifteen  years.  All  the 
Tontineers,  or  their  nominees,  who  survived  to  that  date, 
would  then  become  owners  of  the  palace,  park,  and  all 
they  contained,  sharing  the  rights  of  the  deceased  members 
as  well  as  their  own.  What  proportion,  out  of  a  given 
number  of  persons,  are  likely  to  die  in  fifteen  years,  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  on  the  predominance  of  young  lives  or  of  old 
lives  ;  but  the  scheme  made  no  stipulation  in  this  matter ; 
and  therefore  we  only  know  that  if  the  plan  had  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  young  men  and  women  would  have  had  a  better 
chance  than  those  of  middle  age,  as  members.  There  was 
a  peculiar  provision  whereby  each  Tontineer  was  to  be 
shielded  from  loss  —  or  rather,  his  representatives,  if  he 
died  during  the  currency  of  the  Tontine,  would  receive 
twenty  shillings  for  the  guinea  he  had  paid  in,  or  as  many 
times  twenty  shillings  as  he  had  paid  guineas.  To  effect 
this,  the  company  had  made  a  contract  with  an  insurance 
office,  who  undertook  to  give  a  life  insurance  of  one  pound 
for  a  premium  of  one  shilling,  conditional  on  the  Ton¬ 
tineers,  or  their  nominees,  being  not  less  than  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  in  number,  and  on  their  ages  being  between  ten  years 
and  thirty  years.  (A  cautious  stipulation  this,  seeing  that 
young  persons  between  ten  and  twenty  are  found  to  have 
a  greater  expectation  of  life  than  children  under  ten,  owing 
to  the  fatal  effects  of  infantile  and  children’s  diseases ; 
while  adults  between  twenty  and  thirty  have  a  greater 
expectation  than  those  of  more  advanced  ages  :  the  fewer 
the  deaths,  the  better  for  the  insurance  office.)  The  pub¬ 
lic,  however,  did  not  apply  in  sufficient  number  to  form  the 
Tontine,  and  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Any  later 
project  for  utilizing  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

To  conclude.  If  we  conceive  a  Tontine  to  be  some¬ 
thing  like  a  wawr  among  a  definite  number  of  persons, 
as  to  which  will  live  longest,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the 
truth. 
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Utility  is  not  always  the  chief  object  of  literary  labor 
and  neither  is  “  value  received  ”  always  its  aim  and  end* 
for  in  this  kind  of  woik,  as  in  other  kinds,  difficulty  and 
expectant  applause  is  frequently  a  great  incentive.  With 
many  writers,  more  particularly  in  former  times,  various 
curious  styles  of  composition  were  much  in  favor ;  one,  for 
example,  would  have  a  predileetion  for  composing  verses 
with  the  omission  in  each  stanza  of  a  particular  letter- 
others  would  write  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  their  writings 
to  be  read  from  the  end  to  the  beginning  of  the  line,  or 
vice  versa,  as  the  reader  chose ;  while  a  third,  again,  vexed 
himself  in  the  composition  of  alliterative,  or,  perhaps,  ana- 
grammatie  poetry.  Another  class  of  literary  trillers,  amoni’ 
others,  might  be  named  —  those  who  chose  to  display  a 
mici»scopic  skill  by  writing  so  small  that  their  work  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  naked  eye  only  a  mere  wavy  line.  Laborious 
ingenuity  of  these  kinds,  so  far  from  being  discouraged,  was 
rather  pleasurably  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  best  ancient 
writers,  of  whom  might  have  been  expected  other  and  bet¬ 
ter  things.  Take  as  an  instance  of  one  of  these  literary  fri¬ 
volities,  for  which  the  author  seldom,  if  ever,  receives  either 
fame  or  emolument,  many  of  the  works  of  Lope  de  Ve<ni 
—  works  now  never  heard  of,  and,  perhaps,  better  so,  since 
many  of  them  were  of  a  character  unworthy  of  their  author. 
The  Spanish  poet  wrote  no  less  than  1,800  plays,  of  which 
only  about  a  fifth  oceupy  a  place  in  the  literature  of  his 
country ;  and  among  his  other  writings,  were  five  novels, 
from  each  of  which  one  of  the  five  vowels  were  excluded,  a 
conceit  which  must  have  cost  their  author  condderable 
labor.  Of  this  kind  of  literary  work,  which  has  been 
called  lipogrammatic,  there  have  been  many  instances  :  Tiy- 
phiodorus,  for  example,  composed  a  Greek  Iliad,  from  tfie 
first  book  of  which  the  letter  a  was  excluded ;  the  second 
book  excluded  b,  and  so  on  throughout  the  al{)habet  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Pindar,  too,  wrote  an  ode  from  which  he  omitted 
the  letter  s  ;  and  Fulgentius,  a  monk,  performed  a  similar 
feat  to  that  of  Tryphiodorus  in  the  sixth  century.  It  has 
been  recorded  also  of  a  Persian  poet  that  he  read  a  poem 
to  the  king  in  which  the  letter  a  was  altogether  excluded ; 
but  his  royal  highness  speedily  wearied  of  hearing  it,  and 
instead  of  complimenting  the  poet  upon  his  skill  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  bluntly  recommended  that  all  the  other  letters  should 
be  sent  to  keep  company  with  the  exilqd  a. 

In  relation  to  tho.se  who  have  chosen  to  exert  themselves 
in  the  way  of  microscopic  writing,  the  fact  that  the  “  Iliad  ” 
of  llomer  has  been  in  so  small  a  compass  as  to  be  wholly  en¬ 
closed  in  a  nutshell,  has  been  often  referred  to  as  one  of 
those  things  which  would  require  to  be  seen  ere  it  could 
be  believed.  However  doubtful  such  a  feat  may  appear,  it 
is  certain  that  one  Huet,  who  at  first  thought  it  impossible, 
demonstrated  by  experiment  that  it  could  lie  done.  A 
piece  of  vellum,  10  inches  in  length,  and  8  wide,  would  hold 
250  lines,  each  line  containing  30  verses,  and  thus  filling 
both  sides  of  the  vellum,  15,000,  the  whole  number  of  verses 
in  the  “  Iliad,”  could  be  written  upon  it ;  and  this  piece 
of  vellum,  folded  compactly,  would  go  easily  into  the  shell 
of  a  walnut.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  nowadays 
writing  of  a  still  more  minute  character  than  this,  seeing 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  have  been  written  in  a  com¬ 
pass  small  enough  to  be  covered  by  a  sixpence.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  British  Museum,  on  which 
appear  a  number  of  minute  lines  and  scratches,  which,  when 
examined  through  a  microscope,  are  shown  to  be  the  entire 
contents  of  a  small  folio  book,  which  the  librarian  has  in 
his  possession.  A  similar  effort  in  the  way  of  microscopic 
calligraphy  was  some  years  ago  discovered  in  London  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  bought  at  a  sale  a  pen-and-ink  portrait 
of  Alexander  Pope,  surrounded  by  a  design  in  scroll-work. 
Examining  it  through  a  glass,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  artist’s  name,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the 
fine  lines  in  the  surrounding  scroll  were  nothing  less  thiin  a 
life  of  the  poet,  so  minutely  transcribed  as  only  to  be  legible 
by  the  aid  of  a  magnifier.  This  was  an  eviilent  imitation  of 
a  similar  effort  in  the  way  of  portraiture  which  was  at  one 
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time  in  a  library  at  Oxford,  where  a  head  of  Charles  I.  was 
drawn  in  minute  characters,  so  fine  as  to  resemble  the  lines 
of  an  engraving,  but  which,  when  closely  examined,  were 
found  to  be  the  Book  of  Psalms,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  One  other  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  recorded 
of  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  which  appears  on  the 
title-pa"e  of  a  French  work;  the  Cardinal’s  head  is  sur- 
joundeS  by  a  glory  of  forty  rays,  each  ray  containing  the 
name  of  a  French  Academician. 

While  thus  some  one  would  exercise  their  skill  in  a 
species  of  manual  dexterity,  others  would  write  verses  in 
fantastic  and  grotesque  shapes  —  a  style  of  composition 
which  was  exceedingly  popular  at  one  time  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  our  own  country.  The  forms  of  a  bottle,  a  glass, 
or  a  lady’s  fan  were  imitated,  and  this  was  done  by  length¬ 
ening  or  shortening  the  lines  as  required,  though  with  sad 
detriment  to  the  verse.  Where  the  design  was  a  bottle,  a 
number  of  short  lines  would  go  to  form  the  neck  ;  gradually 
lenHhening,  the  shoulder  would  be  formed,  and  then  the 
body.  We  read  also  of  verses  arranged  in  the  form  of  “  a 
pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  pair  of  pot-hooks.” 
Spreimens  of  this  kind  of  literary  frivolity  are  to  be  found 
plenteously  scattered  throughout  French,  Spanish,  and 
En»lish  bwks  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Both  in  China 
ml  Japan  such  literary  feats  are  held  in  great  esteem,  even 
in  the  present  day  ;  in  the  latter  country  the  poet  not  un- 
irequently  arranges  his  verses  in  the  shape  of  a  man’s  head 

—  mus,  perhaps,  giving  a  facial  outline  of  the  subject  of 
his  verse ;  and  though  the  Chinese  may  not  make  so  nice  a 
choice,  choosing  perhaps  a  cow  or  other  animal  for  the  de- 
«i»n,  diey  display  greater  ingenuity  by  so  doing.  Putten- 
ham.  in  his  “  Art  of  Poesie,’’  has  defended  earnestly  this 
•pecies  of  literature,  and  gives  specimens  of  poems  in  the 
Inrm  of  lozenges,  pillars,  etc. ;  he  gives  also  a  specimen  of 
his  own  designing,  being  a  poem  in  honor  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  in  the  form  of  two  pillars,  each  of  which  consists  of  a 
base  of  lines  of  eight  syllables,  the  shafts  of  lines  of  four 
srllables,  the  capitals  being  the  same  as  the  bases  —  one 
pillar  reading  up,  the  other  down. 

Another  kind  of  foolish  ingenuity  in  the  wfw  of  literary 
labor  was  the  concoction  of  Chronographs  or  Chronograms 

—  a  system  of  indicating  dates  in  tne  midst  of  words  by 
capitalizinff  particular  letters.  This  practice  was  in  use 
originally  among  the  Latins,  and  was  again  revived  during 
the  Miiidle  Ages.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  anything  at 
length  upon  this  kind  of  literary  conceit,  and  an  example 
or  two  need  only  be  given  to  show  its  frivolous  nature. 
Bie  line  of  Horace,  — 

fekiaM  siDkra  VertIce, 

(tives  the  year  of  our  Lord  MD VI. ;  another  is  made  up 
horn  the  Latinized  name  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  — 

georgIVs  I>VX  bVCkIngaMIe, 
which  gives  MDCXV  Will.  (1628),  the  year  of  the  Duke’s 
murder  by  Lieutenant  Felton.  This  altogether  was  a  silly 
device,  for  it  must  be  evident  that  almost  any  date  could  be 
given  by  indicating  particular  letters  at  intervals,  as  in  the 
above  instances. 

Of  that  kind  of  ingenious  trifling  called  Karkinic  Poems, 
or  Reciprocal  Verses,  not  many  specimens  can  be  had,  being 
of  ^culiar  difficulty,  but  still  unworthy  of  the  labor  which 
their  composition  would  call  for.  These  were  written  in 
mch  a  manner  that  the  line  was  the  same  whether  read 
from  the  beginning  to  tho  end  or  from  the  end  to  the  be- 
ginuing.  There  is  extant  a  volume  of  Greek  poetry  con- 
itmeted  on  this  principle,  written  by  one  Ambrose  Pam- 
peres,  and  founded  on  the  speech  made  by  Catharine  II., 
of  Russia,  when  she  heard  of  the  betrayal  and  massacre  of 
» b^y  of  her  troops  by  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  occurs  as  the  opening  line  of  her  speech :  — 

Rypara,  anoma  ta,  ata  mona,  ara  pyr ; 

which  read  from  the  end  to  the  beginning,  gives  precisely 
Ac  same  letters  as  read  the  proper  way.  This  book  of 
“amperes  consists  of  160  pa^es,  and  is  dedicated  to  Alex¬ 
ander  I.,  of  Russia.  The  dedication  commences  with,  — 

Onax  es  o,  ethete  te  Theos,  ex  ano. 


The  following  line  is  from  a  Latin  poet,  and  has  been 
much  admired  :  — 

Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

Peculiar  difficulty  exists  in  the  composition  of  such  verses  ; 
hut  still  no  good  end  is  served  by  them,  and  though  the 
reader  may  admire  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed,  he 
cannot  but  regret  that  so  much  labor  has  been  expended  in 
vain  and  uselessly. 

Anagrams,  which  have  been  defined  to  be  a  “  dissolution 
of  a  name  into  its  letters,”  form  another  kind  of  literary 
frivolity.  They  are  simply  a  transposition  of  the  letters 
of  a  word,  so  as  to  form  another  conveying  a  different  sig¬ 
nification  —  their  chief  merit  consisting  in  the  association 
of  ideas  relative  to  or  consistent  with  the  original  or  pri¬ 
mary  word  from  which  the  anagram  has  been  derived.  This 
kind  of  .composition  was  at  one  time  a  favorite  amusement 
of  the  most  witty  and  learned,  and  was  more  esteemed  as 
an  exercise  of  ingenuity  than  acrostics,  which  are  certainly 
nothing  more  than  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  letters  of  a  name.  By  the  ancients  an’agrams  were 
classed  among  the  cabalistic  sciences,  and  it  was  often 
thought  that  the  qualities  of  a  man’s  mind  and  his  future 
destiny  could  be  guessed  at  by  anagrammatizing  the  letters 
of  his  name.  This  literary  trifling  was  very  popular  at  one 
time  at  Court  in  our  own  country,  and  became  a  favorite 
method  by  which  those  who  sought  favor  flattered  the  great 
ones  whose  influence  they  wished.  One  courtly  writer,  who 
sought  to  find  favor  for  his  book  by  dedicating  it  to  King 
James,  states  that  in  the  name  of  ois  royal  patron,  James 
Stuart,  he  has  found  a  just  master  —  this  anagram  contain¬ 
ing  what  is  considered  the  best  feature  in  this  kind  of  writ¬ 
ing,  an  appropriate  signification  and  relation  to  the  original 
word.  Anagrams  were  not  only  in  use  among  courtiers, 
however,  but  even  the  Puritans  found  in  them  a  modified 
worldly  pastime,  and  some  writers  of  that  party  actually 
commended  them  as  being  of  a  good  tendency.  In  New 
England,  among  the  Puritans  there,  puns  and  conceits  of  a 
laborious  kind  and  uncouth  fashion  were  much  admired 
and  the  death  of  any  noted  person  there  was  sure  to  call 
forth  several  elegies,  which  were  almost  certain  to  contain 
some  curious  play  upon  the  deceased’s  name,  or  character¬ 
istic  feature ;  thus,  John  Norton,  a  learned  divine,  wrote 
as  follows  upon  the  death  of  one  Anne  Bradstreet :  — 

Her  breast  was  a  brave  palace,  a  broad  street. 

Where  all  heroic,  ample  thoughts  did  meet. 

In  a  similar  manner.  Cotton  Mather,  the  well-known 
writer  on  Witchcraft,  in  an  elegy  upon  the  death  of  the 
above-named  John  Norton,  writes  as  follows  :  — 

His  care  to  guide  his  flock,  and  feed  his  lambs, 

By  words,  works,  prayers,  psalms,  alms,  and  anagrams. 

Addison  gives  a  somewhat  humorous  description  of  an 
anagrammatist,  who  shut  himself  up  for  some  months  for 
the  purpose  of  twisting  the  name  of  his  mistress  into  as 
many  of  these  conceits  as  he  possibly  could,  but  was 
astonished  to  find,  after  all  his  mental  throes,  that  he  had 
misspelt  her  name,  and  that  consequently  his  anagrams 
were  all  faulty  and  insufficient.  Some  writers  appear  to 
have  had  a  peculiar  facility  in  composing  anagrams,  for  a 
French  poet  one  day  sent  his  mistress  no  less  than  three 
dozen  of  them,  all  written  upon  her  name,  which  was  Mag- 
delaine.  Anagrams  were  as  frequently  sarcastic,  however, 
as  complimentary  ;  and  thus,  though  Scaliger  might  have 
felt  the  palpable  hit  in  having  his  name  rendered  into 
sacrilege,  Sir  John  Wiat  might  have  enjoyed  the  anagram 
as  a  compliment,  which  said  Wiat  was  a  wit,  and  this  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  very  simple  example.  The  ingenious  writer  who 
discovered  in  Pilate’s  question,  “  Quid  est  reritas  f  ” 
(What  is  truth  ?)  its  own  answer,  “  Est  vir  qui  adest  ”  (It 
is  the  man  who  is  here),  found  one  of  the  best  and  neatest 
anagrams  which  has  yet  been  written.  Of  those  which 
have  been  reckoned  among  the  best  of  these  literary  trifles, 
are  the  one  upon  the  mistress  of  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
Maria  Touchet,  le  charme  tout  (I  charm  all)  ;  and  another 
upon  a  lady  named  Eleanor  Davies,  who  l^longed  to  the 
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court  of  Charles  I.,  and  pretended  to  be  posgessed  of  super¬ 
natural  and  prophetic  powers.  To  substantiate  this  asser¬ 
tion  on  her  part,  she  anagrammatized  her  name,  Eleanor 
DaTis,  into  “^veal,  O  Daniel  I  ’*  and  this,  though  faulty 
in  regard  to  having  too  much  by  a  latter  I,  and  too  little  by 
an  s,  was  sufficient  in  her  mina  to  justify  her  assumption. 
Arraigned  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the  judges 
found  that  reasoning  had  no  effect  upon  her,  all  attempts  to 
disprove  by  Scripture  her  claims  to  inspiration  being  of  no 
avail,  till  at  length  one  of  the  deans  took  a  pen  and  wrote 
another  and  more  excellent  anagram  upon  her  name : 

«  Dame  Eleanor  Davies ;  Never  so  mad  a  ladie  !  ”  This 
had  the  desired  effect  —  the  engineer  being  hoist  with  his 
own  petard  —  and  put  the  prophetic  lady  into  so  despond¬ 
ent  a  state,  that  she  never  afterwards  put  forth  a  claim  to 
supernatural  powers.  The  word  “  monastery  ”  has  been  a 
firuitful  source  of  anagrams,  for  it  has  been  twisted  and 
transposed  into  many  different  renderings :  as  Nasty 
Rome,  More  nasty,  Stone  Mary,  Mean  story,  Money  arts, 
Tory  means.  Many  tears.  No  mastery,  etc.,  etc. 

Another 'Curious  phase  of  literary  labor  is  alliteration, 
which  has  been  considered  by  some  critics  a  "  f  alse  orna¬ 
ment  in  poetry;”  by  others  it  has  been  looked  upon  as 
firivolous,  while  a  third  class  have  sanctioned  its  use  as  a 
worthy  and  impressive  embellishment.  It  is  a  somewhat 
mechanical  aid  to  the  rhythm  of  verse,  and  in  the  reciting 
or  reading  of  a  long  piece  of  poetry,  the  reader  might  find 
his  organs  of  speech  aided  in  some  de^e  by  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  similar  sounds,  and  it  might  also  have  a  pleasant 
sound  to  those  who  heard.  This,  however,  could  only  apply 
for  a  short  time,  for  alliteration  too  long  continued  would 
weary  and  become  ridiculous,  and  suggest  that  a  laborious 
effort  had  been  made  to  keep  up  the  alliterative  strain,  and 
the  pleasure  derived  from  it  would  only  be  as  transitory  as 
that  derived  from  witnessing  the  clever  feats  of  an  acrobat, 
with  a  corresponding  sigh  of  relief  when  the  performance 
was  safely  concluded.  Alliterative  writing  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  imply,  however,  that  each  word  or  8>'llable  must 
commence  with  the  same  letter,  it  being  sufficient  that  a 
repetition  of  similar  or  imitative  sounds  are  produced,  so 
as  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  harmony  and  strength ;  and 
in  the  sense  of  its  utility  in  this  way  it  has  been  used  by  the 
whole  range  of  poets.  In  the  early  ages  such  a  feature  in 
poetry  might  have  been  welcome,  and  in  some  degree 
necessary,  when  the  rhyme  was  usually  wanting,  and  some¬ 
thing  was  needed  to  fix  the  attention  and  create  an  inter¬ 
est.  In  this  way,  we  find  that  in  the  Scandinavian  and 
old  German  poetry,  alliteration  took  the  place  of  rhyme ; 
and  even  yet,  Icelandic  poetry  considers  the  same  feature 
its  ^eatest  charm.  Alliteration  does,  however,  when 
sparingly  and  discreetly  used,  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  poeti¬ 
cal  sentiment,  and  may  also  aid  the  force  and  piquancy  of 
a  witty  remark.  For  the  one,  take  an  example  from  Sidney 
Smith,  who,  when  contrasting  the  position  of  curates  and 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  English  Church,  spoke  of  them 
as  “  the  Right  Reverend  Dives  in  the  palace,  and  Lazarus 
in  orders  at  the  gate,  doctored  by  dogs,  and  comforted  with 
crumbs ;  ”  for  the  other,  take  Pope’s  line :  — 

Fields  ever  fresh,  and  groves  forever  green. 

Thus,  when  an  alliterative  phrase  presents  itself  with  some 
degree  of  spontaneity,  it  adds  to  the  expression  of  the  sen¬ 
timent  ;  but  when  hunted  after  and  strained  for,  it  is  as 
certain  to  deform  it.  Our  early  poets,  Spenser,  Dryden, 
Gray  —  the  latter  tVso  professing  to  take  their  style  from 
the  first-named  —  all  dealt  largely  in  alliteration.  Gray 
especially  gave  particular  heed  to  this  embellishment,  and, 
in  his  Odes,  almost  every  strophe  begins  wiih  an  allitera¬ 
tive  line,  thus :  — 

"  Ruin  seise  thee,  ruthless  king.” 

“  Weave  the  warp,  weave  the  woof.” 

"  Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin.” 

“Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  woids  that  bum.” 

The  earl V  Scottish  poets  also  used  this  style  frequently  — 
Gawain,  Douglas,  Dunbar,  and  Alexander  Scot  especially. 


'The  “  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,”  by  Dunbar  con¬ 
tains  the  fol’owing  verse :  — 

I  Then  Ire  came  in,  with  sturt  and  strife, 

His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knife. 

He  brandeist  like  a  bear ; 

Boasters,  braggarts,  and  bargainers. 

After  him  passit  in  pairs, 

Ali  bodin  in  feir  of  weir. 

Next  in  the  dance  followed  Envy, 

Filled  full  of  feud  and  felony. 

Hid  malice  and  despite. 

Alexander  Scot,  who  has  been  called  the  Scottish  Anacreon 
sent  “  Ane  New  Year’s  Gift  ”  to  Queen  Mary,  which  con¬ 
tains  many  alliterative  lines,  such  as  the  following ;  when 
speaking  of  the  Reformers,  he  says  they  go  about  — 

{Rugging  and  ryving  up  kirk  rents  like  rooks ; 

and  the  Address  concludes  with  a  stanza  beginning :  — 

Fresh,  fulgent,  flourist,  fragrant  flower  for  mose. 

Lantern  to  love,  of  ladies  lamp  and  lot. 

Cherry  maist  chaste,  chief  carbuncle  and  chose,  etc. 

Neither  has  Shakespeare  omitted  this  feature,  for,  amid 
many  others,  we  find  this  example  in  “  As  You  Like 
It:”  — 

The  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter’s  wind. 

Lord  North,  at  the  court  of  James  I.,  wrote  a  set  of  son¬ 
nets,  each  beginning  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  in  regu¬ 
lar  succession  ;  and,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  carried  to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  when,  even  in 
the  pulpit,  the  minister  would  address  his  flock  as  the 
“  chickens  of  the  Church,  the  sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  swallows  of  salvation.”  Our  later  poets  have  aho 
found  a  charm  and  occasional  aid  in  this  style,  and  Cole¬ 
ridge,  in  one  of  his  poems,  gives  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  word-painting  :  — 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew. 

The  furrow  followed  free. 

And  Burns  terms  Tam  O’Shanter,] 

[A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum  ; 

while  he  calls  the  ploughman’s  collie, 

A  rhymin’,  rantin’,  rovin’  billie. 

From  Mr.  Southgate’s  “  Many  Thoughts  on  Many 
'Things,”  we  cull  the  following  acrostic  alliteration : — 

A  n  Austrian  army  awfully  arrayed, 

B  oldly  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade ; 

C  ossack  commanders  eannonading  come, 

D  ealing  destruction’s  devastating  doom  ; 

E  very  endeavor  engineers  essay 
F  or  fame,  for  fortune,  forming  furious  fray. 

G  aunt  gunners  grapple,  giving  gashes  good ; 

H  caves  high  his  head  heroic  hardihood  ; 

I  braham,  Islam,  Ismael,  imps  in  ill, 

J  ostle  John,  Jarovlitz,  Jem,  Joe,  Jack,  Jill, 

K  ick  kindling  Kutosoff,  king’s  kinsmen  kill; 

L  abor  low  levels  loftiest,  longest  lines ; 

M  en  marched  ’mid  moles,  ’mid  mounds,  ’mid  murd’roni  minn. 
N  ow  nightfall’s  near,  now  needful  nature  nods, 

O  pposed,  opposing,  overcoming  odds. 

P  oor  peasants,  partly  purchas^,  partly  pressed, 

Q  uite  quaking.  Quarter !  quarter !  quickly  quest 
R  eason  returns,  recalls  redundant  rage, 

S  aves  sinking  soldiers,  softens  signiors  sage. 

T  ruce,  Turkey,  truce  !  truce,  freach’rous  Tartar  train  I 
U  nwise,  unjust,  unmerciful  Ukraine, 

V  anish,  vile  vengeance  1  vanish  victory  vain  1 

W  isdoni  wails  war,  —  wails  warring  words.  What  were 
X  erxes,  Xantippe,  Ximenes,  Xavier? 

Y  et  Yassey’s  youth,  ye  yield  your  youthful  yest 
Z  ealously,  zanies,  zemously,  zeal’s  zest. 

'The  Latin  language  has  also  had  its  alliterative  verafi- 
ers,  for  we  find  that  one  Ilugbald,  a  monk,  wrote  an  “  Eclog* 
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de  which  all  the  words  began  with  a  c.  So  also 

j0the  “  Nugse  Venales,”  there  is  a  poem  of  a  hundred  lines, 
called  “  Pugna  Porcorum  per  Publium  Porcium,  Poetam  ”  in 
:  ichich  all  the  words  begin  with  a  p.  Subjoined  are  a  few 
lines  of  this  curious  effusion  :  — 

Propterea,  properans  Proconsul,  poplite  prono, 

!  Pnecipitem  Plebem,  pro  patrum  pace  poposcit. 

Persia  paulisper,  pubes  preciosa  !  prccamur. 

Pensa  profectum  parvum  pugnse  peragendse 
Plures  plorabant,  postquam  prseccisa  premetur 
Prselatura  patrum,  porcelli  precutientur 
Passim,  posteaqiiam  pingues  porci  periere. 

Whatever  beauty  may  lie  in  alliteration,  it  is  to  be  found 
largely  in  the  proverbial  expressions,  and  common  sayings 
of  ril  countries;  thus,  in  our  own,  we  frequently  couple 
“hearts  and  hands,”  “  hearths  and  homes,”  “  life  and  limb,” 

I  “great  and  ^ood.”  The  last  instance  we  give  is  one  picked 
op  in  a  provincial  newspaper,  containing  an  account  of  a 
local  frte,  nnd  not  only  the  words,  but  each  syllable  in  the 
line  begins  with  the  same  letter ;  — 

Let  lovely  lilies  line  Lee’s  lonely  lane. 

In  contrast  with  the  alliterative  style,  others  have 
exercised  their  ingenuity  in  reversing  the  process,  and 
made  their  lines  all  end  with  a  particular  letter,  as  in  a 
poem  entitled  the  “  Moral  Proverbs  of  Christiana  of  Pisa,” 
(f  which  every  line  almost  has  been  made,  by  its  noble  au¬ 
thor,  Earl  Rivers,  to  end  with  the  letter  e. 

Without  commenting  further  upon  these  various  kinds 
ofliterary  frivolities,  we  may  conclude  with  a  notice  of  one 
which,  we  trust,  is  unique,  for  nothing  even  approaching  it 
in  absurdity  or  inutility  has  come  under  our  notice  —  or 
that  of  anybody  else,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  it  might  fairly  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  that  something  was  decidedly  wrong 
with  the  mental  condition  of  any  person  who  might  throw 
away  his  time  and  labor  upon  so  frivolous  an  object.  The 
case  referred  to  was  that  of  an  unfortunate  genius,  who  had 
discovered  that  there  were  33,535  ways  of  spelling  the  word 
idssm!  Imagine  any  sane  person  sitting  down  and 
laboriously  following  out  the  idea  of  writing  any  word,  and 
this  word  especially,  33,535  times.  Imagine  the  frequent 
revisals  necessary  to  ascertain  the  certainty  of  non-repeti¬ 
tion— reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  labors  of  Sisyphus, 
alvajs  pushing  the  stone  up  the  hill,  and  then  having  im- 
mediateV  to  go  back  and  repeat  the  process  when  it  had 
rolled  down  again.  Yet  this  was  actually  done  —  done  in 
a  neat  and  handsome  manuscript  volume,  containing  three 
hundred  pages  of  three  columns  each.  The  most  patient 
man  that  ever  lived  would  have  been  beaten  in  a  trial  of 
this  nature  —  the  crank  were  nothing  to  this. 


A  VISIT  TO  SHAMYL’S  COUNTRY  IN  THE 
AUTUMN  OF  1870.1 

BY  EDWIN  RANSOM,  F.  R.  A.  8.,  F.  R.  O.  S. 

After  making  some  acquaintance  with  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  Nijni  Novgorod,  1  left  the  latter  port  on  Au- 
^  18,  1870,  with  a  through  ti -ket  for  Petrovsk,  on  the 
Caspian.  I  had  the  services  of  a  courier  who  had  been 
tvice  with  English  travellers  in  Caucasus. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Volga  is  often  picturesque,  though 
never  so  high,  broken  or  wooded,  as  at  Nijni  Novgorod. 
Tne  great  towns  at  which  the  steamer  stopped,  though  of 
courw  partaking  of  the  unkemptness  of  all  Russia  and  the 
Rnsrians,  possess  handsome  features,  and  promise  well  for 
(he  future.  Astrakhan  —  one  of  the  first  names  one  learns 
M  geography  —  marked  so  large  and  alone  on  the  map,  is 
V  less  in  size  and  in  interest  than  some  of  the  river  towns. 
fl»t  it  is  and  sandy,  among  vast  sand  flats,  whi.h  produce 

_  *  ^  Iji'*  P'Pvv  forslfn  words  are  sp«U  neorlv  »s  pronounrod;  for  fho 
tiM  uonrylog  u^«ge  of  Oorinao  aod  ICallan  pr  .nuooiatioa  is latoodrd. 
nth^r “ 0 ”  is  not  adopui  boing  an  ezplacive,  and  it*  s jund  gsnaraUy 


watermelons  and  cucumbers  utterly  innumerous  for  the 
vegetable-eating  Russian. 

Government  may  make  the  mountain  lines  of  Caucasus 
and  Ural  the  boundaries  between  Asiatic  and  European 
provinces,  and  cartographers  may  color  their  maps  on  a 
similar  rule,  but  the  traveller  must  feel  himself  quite  in 
Asia  when  he  sees  the  nomad  Kalmuks  with  their  skin 
tents  on  both  sides  the  great  river,  when  he  meets  their 
queer,  flat,  featureless  faces  on  the  steamer  and  in  the 
bazaar  at  Astrakhan,  and  still  more  when  he  finds  himself 
immersed  in  Mohammedanism  in  Daghestan,  where  every 
feature  of  life  and  civilization  is  Oriental  excepting  the 
Russian  soldier  and  the  Russian  post. 

Near  most  of  the  Caspian  ports  the  sea  is  shallow  and 
open,  so  that  anchorage  is  impossible  in  windy  weather. 
From  Astrakhan  all  merchandise  and  passengers  are  con¬ 
veyed  some  seventy  miles  across  the  delta  between  the  river 
steamers  and  the  sea  steamers  in  vessels  of  lighter  draught. 
Besides  this  natural  detriment  to  Astrakhan  as  an  entrepdt, 
any  bad  weather  on  the  Caspian  hinders  commerce  and  re¬ 
stricts  the  navigation  season,  which  begins  among  the  ice¬ 
floes  in  May,  and  ends  in  autumn,  through  shortness  of 
water,  fogs,  or  frost.  A  railway  between  the  two  seas  from 
Poti  to  Tiflis  and  the  good  harbor  of  Baku  will  be  an  in¬ 
calculable  help  to  the  commerce  between  East  and  West. 

Tartars,  Armenians,  and  Persians  are  numerous  in  As¬ 
trakhan.  If  the  former  continue  successful  in  effecting  a 
cross  with  the  Georgians,  may  we  not  hope  for  fewer  of  the 
tiny  eyes  and  almost  imperceptible  noses,  and  more  of  such 
high  qualities  as  mark  the  Kazan  Tartars  in  the  offices  and 
hotels  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  ?  Since  Persia  ruled 
the  countries  west  of  the  Caspian,  the  snivelling  Persian 
merchant  tracks  the  steps  of  trade,  and  the  sturdy  Per¬ 
sian  laborer  finds  employ  where  the  less  able  Russian  or 
the  less  willing  native  often  grumble  and  starve. 

The  voyage  from  Astrakhan  to  the  sea  steamer  is  most 
tedious.  During  the  night  the  fiery  tail  of  sparks  from  the 
chimney  of  the  tug  steamer  leads  the  way,  and  the  day  re¬ 
veals  nothing  but  boundless  swamps  with  banks  of  reeds. 
Pelicans,  cormorants,  and  other  sea-fowl  occasionally  pass ; 
an  outlying  island  station  requires  a  lengthy  call ;  and  then 
we  steer  for  a  speck  on  the  horizon  which  in  the  course  of 
time  proves  to  be  the  Prince  Constantine,  a  good  paddle- 
steamer,  of  perhaps  seven  hundred  tons,  which  after  some 
four  hours’  work  receives  her  cargo.  A  glorious  night  on 
a  gently  rolling  sea  was  followed  by  a  fresh  morning.  The 
traveller  from  Russia  looks  out  for  the  first  sign  of  moun¬ 
tains  :  at  the  foot  of  brown,  crag^  hills,  lie  the  white 
houses,  the  barracks,  and  the  pier  of  Petrovsk.  The  time 
of  year  was  recommendable  rather  for  convenience  and 
health  than  with  regard  to  the  aspects  of  nature.  Probably 
every  part  of  the  Russian  dominions  needs  all  of  “  May  ’ 
it  can  get  to  give  it  a  charm  to  the  Western  visitor.  I 
found  throughout  Southern  Russia  the  steppe  and  all  but 
the  highest  uplands  alike  brown  and  bare  and  void  of  the 
picturesque ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  weather  was  for 
three  months  never  unfriendly,  and  the  roads  and  rivers 
never  inconrenables.  Petrovsk  is  mostly  modern.  The  new 
harbor  ought  to  become  very  useful,  being  the  only  one 
north  of  Baku ;  but  from  the  style  of  progress  in  works  and 
in  trade  the  engineer  may  well  be  glad  of  all  the  compli¬ 
ments  he  gets.  After  looking  over  two  neat  old  forts  and  a 
fine  new  light-house,  I  was  anxious  to  be  on  the  way  to 
Temir-kh  in-shura,  the  capital  of  the  district,  there  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  introduction  to  the  governor,  and  todearn  what 
sort  of  a  journey  I  could  make  to  Tiflis.  (I  had  utterly 
failed  in  seeking  information  about  Daghestan,  excepting 
from  Ussher’s  “  London  to  Persepolis.”  )  A  diligence  — 
a  sort  of  omnibus  —  was  assigned  as  a  favor  (instead  of  the 
renowned  little  boat  on  four  wheels  —  telega — the  repre¬ 
sentative  vehicle  of  the  Russian  post,  which  figures  in  every 
English  book  on  Russia),  and  the  anticipated  experience 
of  “  urging  the  inevitable  paraclodnaia  over  the  intermina¬ 
ble  steppe  ”  was  deferred.  The  horn  blew  loud,  and  the 
four  horses  abreast  galloped  off. 

For  tbe  first  stage  the  route  skirted  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
their  shadows  then  varied  by  a  finely-clouded  sky.  To  the 
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rieht  was  a  boundless  level  —  the  steppe.  The  driver  goes 
where  are  the  fewest  inequalities  in  ^e  ground,  and  where 
a  track  is  made  in  the  dried  herbage.  After  passing  some 
cultivated  patches  of  the  ungracious-looking  soil,  Kum- 
kurtale  is  approached.  It  is  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Petrovsk,  and  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  stream  which  Hows 
down  from  ’Shura.  The  houses  are  all  of  mud  —  as  in 
many  Eastern  countries  —  solid  and  durable  as  the  “  cob  ” 
of  Devonshire.  Some  corn  was  being  gathered  in  small 
stacks  by  the  homes  or  on  their  roofs  ;  in  another  place 
oxen  drawing  a  chair  on  wheels  were  being  urged  round 
the  thickly-strewn  threshing-floor.  With  a  fresh  team  a 
start  was  soon  made,  and  novelties  drew  attention  on  either 
hand.  The  road  here  turned  down  into  the  valley,  follow¬ 
ing  it  right  up  into  the  mountain  country,  stumbling  along 
and  across  the  rugged  river-bed.  Here  was  a  walled  vine¬ 
yard  with  its  “  tower  ”  in  the  corner,  there  a  field  of  maize, 
a  corn  field,  or  a  garden,  with  the  life-giving  irrigation, 
showing  the  native  thrift  of  the  sons  of  the  soil.  After  an 
hour’s  jolting  a  plateau  is  reached,  which  commands  strik¬ 
ing  panoramas  of  the  peaky,  rocky  hills,  and  valleys  which 
mark  the  approach  to  this  “  mountain-land  ”  —  Dagh-estan. 
Sandstone  is  the  prevailing  formation,  and  sometimes  very 
picturesque.  A  village  —  Alii  —  is  passed  every  few  miles, 
and  one  learns  often  to  recognize  its  presence  by  the  ceme¬ 
tery-hill,  with  its  crowd  of  rude  monuments  and  high,  up¬ 
right  stones,  which  may  catch  the  eye  lon^  before  the  flat, 
brown  tops  of  the  snugly-set  houses.  The  countenances 
and  style  of  the  people  are  the  greatest  contrast  to  either 
Russian  or  Kalmuk,  recalling  one’s  ideal  of  a  race  of  moun¬ 
taineers.  One  may  feel  it  almost  an  honor  to  be  looked  at 
by  the  grand,  large  eyes  of  the  boys.  Long  strings  of 
carts  are  passed  on  the  road,  the  drivers  generally  wear¬ 
ing  the  massive  cone  of  white,  black,  or  brown  sheepskin  — 
the  hat  of  the  Caucasians.  The  last  tiul  before  reaching 
the  town  is  perhaps  as  picturesquely  placed  as  any  in  Dagh¬ 
estan,  the  old  Tartar  keep  overnanging  its  village  and  its 
gardens  ;  barest  hills  around,  on  which  the  sun  is  just  set¬ 
ting  ;  and  one  wonders  what  an  evening  was  like  up  in  that 
tower  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  levelling  Christian  Russ  had 
not  placed  his  foot  on  the  land,  and  when  feud  and  fight 
were  the  life  of  the  people.  Again  the  horn  is  blown,  and 
we  are  impelled  at  the  utmost  speed  of  Russian  etiquette 
through  the  fortifications  of  the  Russian  town,  up  a  street 
which  seems  a  mixture  of  tree-trunks,  dried  mud,  and 
stones.  Here  it  may  be  indeed  well  to  try  to  make  some 
virtue  of  the  necessity  of  taking  things  as  one  finds  them. 
The  traveller’s  position  in  a  diligence  is  really  like  that  of 
“  a  TCa  in  a  rattle.”  He  learns  to  hold  on  as  the  victim  of 
the  Russian  post  must  do,  especially  when  leaving  or  near¬ 
ing  a  station. 

In  the  darkness  we  turn  out  at  the  Hotel  Gunib  —  the 
chief  tavern  of  the  town  —  kept  by  an  Armenian,  as  is 
usual  in  Caucasian  countries ;  and  the  darkness  inside 
renders  an  entry  a  matter  of  time.  On  reaching  the  first 
floor  —  where  are  generally  the  principal  rooms,  the 
chambers,  billiard-room  and  dining-room  —  we  find  some 
little  glass  petroleum  lamps  (the  same  that  do  duty  in 
doors  and  out,  anywhere  witliin  a  thousand  miles  this  side 
of  the  oil  wells  of  Baku).  Presently  a  waiter  opens  the 
tall,  creaky,  Russian-like  doors  of  the  better  apartments ; 
by  “  strong  representations  ”  we  obtain  some  leather  mat¬ 
tresses  to  mitigate  the  boarded  bedsteads  or  couches,  which 
with  a  few  stools  are  the  sole  furniture.  Earthenware  may 
be  borrowed  as  a  favor,  though  the  Russian  ablutions  are 
usnally  done  out  of  doors,  the  water  being  poured  on  the 
hands  Oriental-wise.  Thirty  miles  of  very  unaccustomed 
shaking  indisposed  one  to  criticise  long  or  severely  the 
circumstances  of  the  new  quarters. 

The  next  morning  was  sunny,  and  I  soon  turned  out  to 
see  if  there  might  be  anything  pleasing  or  interesting  in 
the  ■  little  capital  of  Nortliern  Daghestan.  Temir-khan- 
ehura  numbers  about  two  thousand  souls,  and  a  similar 
number  of  soldiers  were  stationed  there  under  canvas  on  a 
hill-side.  The  residence  of  Prince  George-adzi,  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  the  summer  house  of  Prince  Melikov,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  barracks  are  stone-built,  whitewashed,  and  roofed 


with  the  Russian  sheet-iron  or  tiles.  Nearly  all  the  other 
buildings  are  entirely  wooden  (unless  the  roofs  be  in  some 
cases  thatched),  painted  white  and  green,  or  more  ofleo 
unpainted.  The  streets  are  quite  unpaved,  excepting  a  k 
corduroy  near  the  town  gates,  with  white  lamp  posts  at  the 
corners,  and  relieved  by  rows  of  Iximbardy  poplars.  My 
servant  ascertained  that  the  governor  was  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  his  district,  but  was  expected  home  in  two  or 
three  days. 

This  delay  was  vexing.  Though  Gunib  —  the  cele¬ 
brated  stronghold  of  Shamyl  —  was  my  proximate  object, 

I  was  dependent  on  Prince  George-adzi  for  information 
and  letters  to  help  me  to  make  such  journey  to  Titlia  as 
might  promise  most  of  interest.  And  so  necessity,  added 
to  courtesy,  caused  a  stay  of  four  days  before  makiou 
further  progress  towards  the  great  mountains.  In  one  of 
the  chief  shops  were  a  few  comestibles,  doubtless  supposed 
to  be  choice  samples  of  Western  civilization  —  most  promi¬ 
nent  being  the  ubiquitous  and  representative  “  Readin® 
Biscuits.”  The  inevitable  “  photographer,”  here  as  in 
almost  every  other  town  announced  on  a  large  board,  was 
unable  to  supply  any  views  of  landscape  or  building. 
German  though  he  generally  is  in  Caucasus,  1  never, 
except  at  Tiflis,  could  obtain  the  pictures  the  traveller 
usually  likes  to  gather  en  route.  Most  evenings  there  was 
good  billiard  playing  at  the  hotel  between  the  officers, 
natives  especially. 

The  country  around  ’Shura  was  hilly  and  broken,  brown 
and  treeless.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town  the  river 
rushes  at  the  foot  of  high  sandstone  clifl’s,  on  the  crest  of 
which  are  some  old  forts.  Not  far  off  is  a  Russian  ceme¬ 
tery,  containing  the  damaged  tombs  of  several  officers. 
One  evening  we  spent  with  a  German  settler  in  the  valley, 
where  he  has  a  very  good  orchard  and  a  mill,  besides  a 
brewery.  From  the  aspect  of  things  in  general,  1  did  not 
wonder  at  his  expressing  a  wish  to  sell  out  and  leave  the 
country,  though  his  motives  might  be  more  social  than 
commercial,  for  he  assured  us  the  goodwill  of  his  beer¬ 
houses  in  the  town  was  no  trifle.  His  ale  hardly  reached 
the  standard  of  the  bright,  light,  fragrant  ”  Astrakhanski 
pivo,”  which  is  the  emulation  of  brewers  and  drinkers  in 
East  Caucasus. 

On  Saturday,  August  16  (O.  S.),I  witnessed  the  service 
of  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  The  first 
day  I  had  spent  among  the  throng  of  worshippers  at  the 
many  churches  and  shrines  at  “  Holy  Trinity,”  near 
Moscow.  Here,  on  the  outskirts,  as  it  were,  of  the  Russian 
Church  and  the  Russian  realm,  the  observances  were  fully 
attended.  The  church  is  prominent,  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a  square,  and  is  colored  over  outside  with  red  ochre. 
It  was  crowded,  and  the  memorial  and  symbolical  adjuncts 
of  the  altar  were  nearly  obscured  by  dense  incense.  The 
next  morning  the  market-place  in  the  native  quarter  wm 
alive  with  ])easants  of  all  sorts  and  ages,  dealing  chiefly  in 
fruits  and  corn.  I  bargained  for  some  difl'erent  kinds  of 
grapes  at  about  a  penny  a  pound,  and  found  them  fairly 
good. 

My  last  evening  at  ’Shura  was  spent  most  profitably 
with  a  distinguished  officer  stationed  there  for  a  short  time, 
I  believe,  for  scientific  purposes.  He  was  a  Finn  —  had 
been  in  Chcnlsko’s  expedition  in  Armenia,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  mounted  Ararat  —  so  apparently  felt  entitled  to 
speak  jauntily  of  climbers  with  whom  he  feared  scieutific 
observations  were  a  secondary  matter.'  He  had  been  color¬ 
ing  maps  of  a  great  part  of  Caucasus,  to  distinguish  the 
many  tribes  (some  of  which  are  limited  to  a  single  village), 
and  the  varied  dialects  and  different  languages  current 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  He  was  a  real 
philologer — knew  Engli.sh,  too,  though,  like  several  Rus¬ 
sians,  especially  ladies,  he  would  not  talk  it,  through  igno¬ 
rance  of  our  pronunciation.  The  governor  I  found  gracious, 
as  Russian  officers  are  always  represented  to  be.  He  did 
not  speak  French,  so  my  interpreter-servant  from  Moscow 
was  required  as  a  medium.  He  advised  the  frequented 
route  from  Gunib  to  Vladikavkaz  and  Tiflis,  rather  than 
straight  over  the  high  mountains  by  Telav,  and  gave  me 
letters  to  all  the  authorities  on  the  way.  He  assigned  as 
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jjcort  and  interpreter  as  far  as  Gunib  a  brave  officer  of 
the  native  militia  —  Abdullah  —  lately  high  in  the  service 
of  Shamyl.  I  went  to  the  post-office  and  gave  a  letter  to 
the  master  — the  last  I  could  post  before  reaching  the 
capital  —  its  address  required  in  Russian  as  well  as  Eng¬ 
lish,  that  it  might  be  read  and  registered. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  of  Temir-khan-shura, 
and  for  fourteen  miles  rode  slowly  southwards,  mostly  in 
the  shades  of  a  serene  evening.  The  roar  of  grasshoppers 
alone  disturbed  the  stillness.  We  soon  left  the  Caspian 
road  which  leads  to  Derbem,  and  on  our  way  passed  some 
large  villages  :  one  of  them,  they  said,  more  populous  than 
the  town.  The  religious  exercises  of  our  leader  caused 
more  than  one  protracted  delay.  His  Mohammedanism  I 
may  observe  was  Sunni ;  the  Shia  forms  of  the  faith  are 
nearly  confined  to  the  coast  and  other  districts  formerly 
under  Persian  rule.  About  nine  o’clock  we  turned  into 
the  Government  house  at  Jcngutai,  and  the  dirty  divan  in 
the  chief  room  was  assigned  for  my  repose.  The  journey 
was  resumed  by  starlight.  Passing  out  of  the  village  a 
cemetery  was  on  either  hand,  and  in  each  was  a  cluster  of 
the  people  awaiting  the  dawn  in  attitudes  of  devotion.  I 
was  afterwards  repeatedly  impressed  with  this  practice, 
and  more  than  once  noticed  the  like  observance  also  with 
Russians  on  shipboard. 

The  country  was  not  poor,  the  soil  being  very  light  and 
not  shallow,  and  generally  cropped  with  maize  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  V’illages  lined  the  route  at  short  intervals ;  wind¬ 
ing  between  the  houses  in  these  duls  was  sometimes  not 
easy  or  agreeable.  The  people  and  animals  were  turning 
out  for  the  day ;  the  men  and  women  appear  generally  to 
share  the  work ;  then  they  were  reaping  the  barley,  stack¬ 
ing  it,  or  laying  out  the  bundles  on  a  threshing-floor ;  in 
other  directions  they  were  to  be  heard  urging  the  cattle  at 
plough.  The  road  throughout  to  Gunib  was  in  course  of 
improvement:  bridges,  little  and  big,  being  built,  pretty 
thoroughly  too.  The  old  route  of  eighty-four  miles  from 
Shura  (described  by  Mr.  Ussher  in  his  “  London  to  Per- 
sepolis  in  1863  ”)  will  be  rather  shortened.  Mine  was  of 
some  fifty-eight  miles,  leading  through  the  mountain  gorges. 

ffe  left  the  road,  taking  a  long,  steep  climb,  from  the 
summit  of  which  is  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  ’Shura  hill 
country.  The  south  side  overlooked  a  very  deep  set  dul  — 
Aimyaki.  For  the  descent  it  was  quite  necessary  to  dis¬ 
mount,  and  my  horse,  once  in  the  village,  soon  led  the  way 
to  a  house,  which  proved  to  be  Abdullah’s  home.  There  I 
was  soon  occupied  in  clearing  a  plate  of  small,  raw  hen  eggs, 
and  was  the  subject  of  much  regard  by  children  on  neigh¬ 
boring  roofs,  and  by  the  host’s  two  little  ones.  Putting  my 
spectacles  on  the  boy,  he  went  oft’  with  them  to  his  mother, 
who  was  preparing  a  repast  which  she  and  Abdullah  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  graceful  manners  characteristic  of  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans  of  the  country.  An  hour  in  the  quiet  and  in  the 
dark  was  afterwards  refreshing.  I  found  a  “  siesta  ”  was 
usual  after  dinner  with  all  classes  in  Caucasus  —  Russian 
and  native.  This  Abdullah  received  from  the  late  Em- 

Eeror  one  of  the  (recaptured)  Russian  flags  which  Shamyl 
ad  taken.  The  great  conflict  seemed  very  recent,  and 
one  could  hardly  imagine  the  best  part  of  the  men  we  see 
having  been  deadly  enemies  to  Russia,  and  now  even  act¬ 
ings  showmen  in  Shamyl’s  headquarters. 

The  mountains  here  were  of  chalk  and  limestone,  the 
strata  rising  towards  the  south,  as  I  have  heard  does  Dagh- 
eatan  generally,  the  steeps  being  on  the  south  side  of  the 
B\>in  range,  overhanging  Kakhetia.  The  exit  from  Aimy- 
is  through  a  strange,  lofty,  jagged  “  gate.”  We  fol¬ 
lowed  a  brook  for  perhaps  four  miles,  having  often  a  thou- 
»nd  feet  of  precipice  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  the  space 
»t  top  as  narrow  as  the  river-bed  along  which  we  made  our 
Wy.  The  rock  formation,  1  thought,  rendered  the  scenery 
more  striking  than  the  similar  gorges  in  Switzerland,  Tyrol, 
and  North  l)ovrefield  —  more  broken,  rocky,  and  ridgy. 
Before  reaching  the  main  valley  of  the  Kazikoisu,  a  contre- 
Imps  caused  some  diversion,  the  path  being  covered  with 
water  through  a  miller  making  extra  “  pen.”  Where  the 
cliffs  were  four  or  five  yards  apart  all  was  water  for  more  than 
twice  that  distance.  'The  lad  who  had  charge  of  the  horses 


went  first,  and  the  “  yukha  ”  (baggage  horse)  next  —  that 
missed  footing  on  the  narrow  path  where  water  was  not  two 
feet  deep,  and  threatened  soon  to  submerge  itself.  However, 
Abdullah  managed  to  get  it  through  without  my  baggage 
being  seriously  wetted.  I  went  next,  and  my  horse  tum¬ 
bled,  but  soon  scrambled  out.  The  horses  revenged  them¬ 
selves  in  a  fashion  by  treading  down  the  banks  of  the  mill¬ 
er’s  dam  in  crossing  it. 

Passing  through  a  considerable  dul — Gergebil  —  where 
maize  was  growing  in  great  luxuriance,  with  plenty  of  trees 
and  crops,  we  crossed  the  Kazikoisu  by  a  strong  bridge,  the 
river  running  far  below,  confined  by  the  rock  strata  to  a  pre¬ 
cisely  straight  course  for  several  hundred  feet.  The  valley 
seemed  filled  with  hills  of  boulder,  covered  or  tufted  with 
grass.  As  the  road  approaches  the  mountain  on  the  other 
side  the  valley,  it  passes  vast  piles  of  this  boulder  deposit. 
The  latter  seems  packed  along  the  north  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  strata  of  which  rise  vertically  from  one  to  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Kazikoisu  —  the  Gunib 
stream.  The  road  through  the  mighty  defile  of  this  river  is 
in  a  notch  perhaps  half-way  up  the  cliff.  The  sides  are 
often  too  abrupt  to  allow  a  view  of  the  water :  they  vary 
from  fifty  feet  to  a  mile  in  distance  from  the  towering  crags 
opposite.  After  a  broad  valley  the  mountains  again  close 
in  on  the  road.  The  latter  ascends  considerably  to  where 
the  stream  coming  down  from  Gunib  is  spanned  by  a  light 
iron  lattice  bridge  which  carries  the  road  to  Khunzakh. 
Thence  the  white  house  of  the  governor  at  Gunib  is  visible, 
high  on  a  prominent  crag.  The  main  direction  of  the  road 
is  nearly  straight,  and  also  level,  though  the  actual  distance 
is  nearly  trebled  by  the  incessant  windings  caused  by  gul¬ 
lies  and  lateral  valleys.  An  officer  en  route  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  Gunib  kept  company  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  had 
left  ’Shura  that  morning,  and  on  his  way  had  had  a  duck¬ 
ing  in  the  mill-stream.  His  white  pony  held  on  its  way 
better  than  our  caravan,  at  the  waddling  trot  which  is  liked 
in  this  country.  Daylight  was  gone  long  ere  we  reached 
the  bridge  which  introduces  to  the  zigzags  of  Gunib.  Many 
lights  on  the  mountain  side  had  shown  where  we  were,  and 
gradually  we  found  ourselves  among  them. 

The  governor’s  reception  was  most  cordial,  and  the  apol¬ 
ogies  profuse  for  a  disarrangement  of  the  establishment 
caused  by  the  preparations  for  the  visit  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  then  on  a  progress  through  Dagh¬ 
estan.  I  found  myself  violating  a  maxim  of  Russian  travel 
—  never  to  be  just  before  or  afW  a  great  man  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  on  the  post  road  I  was  two  or  three  times  liindered 
for  hours  through  the  horses  being  requisitioned  for  the  im¬ 
perial  cortege.  I  was  soon  desired  to  join  a  few  officers 
who  were  invited  to  sup  with  a  general  of  engineers.  The 
latter  was  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  barracks  and  other 
military  works  in  the  district.  The  party  was  a  pleasant 
one,  for  all  could  speak  French  or  German,  and  the  engi¬ 
neer  had  lately  been  on  an  expedition  to  the  country  east 
of  the  Caspian.  He  had  visited  the  high,  bare  Balkan  hills, 
and  pro<luced  his  sketch-book  and  notes.  The  new  Rus¬ 
sian  colonia  there,  Krasnovodsk,  is  costly,  for  there  is  very 
little  in  the  neighborhood  to  support  it,  but  it  is  hoped  it 
will  be  useful  in  the  government  system  of  Western  Turkes¬ 
tan.  A  special  steamer  maintains  the  communication  with 
Baku  on  the  opposite  coast. 

Next  morning  I  was  conducted,  by  two  handsome  officers 
of  the  mounted  native  militia,  around  Gunib.  The  town 
is  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  mass  which  bears  the  name, 
and  at  the  only  point  which  is  not  precipitous,  and  there¬ 
fore  accessible.  Above  the  town  are  yet  more  zigzags, 
and  the  road  is  generally  supported  by  walls  or  arches. 
The  barracks  and  upper  fortifications  seemed  considerable, 
for  the  force  stationed  there  was  a  battalion  (1,000  men). 
The  fastness  of  Gunib  is  about  33  miles  round,  and  the 
objection  to  it  as  a  fortress  is  its  extent.  The  interior  is 
much  depressed,  and  a  deep  gorge  carries  off  the  numerous 
streams  towards  the  town.  This  rent  appears  water-worn 
in  places,  and  at  a  height  which  struck  me  as  far  above  the 
possible  level  of  any  glut  which  could  now  be  furnished  by 
the  surrounding  slopes.  Shamyl’s  dismantled  village  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  uplands.  His'  house  is  tenanted  to  keep 
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it  up ;  it  is  similar  to  all  other  houses  in  the  country,  but 
has  a  noticeable  little  watch-tower  and  stone  gateway. 
Here  two  stupid,  ugly  children,  dressed  in  loose  blue  cloths 
like  the  women,  took  hold  of  me,  and,  besides  two  ugly 
black  sheep  with  the  fat  tails,  were  the  only  signs  of  life. 
From  this  iiouse  Shamyl  went  down  the  valley  to  meet  his 
conqueror,  Prince  Baryatinski,  in  a  bin!h  wood  by  the  road 
within  sight  of  his  home.  An  open  building,  its  roof  sup¬ 
ported  by  eight  pillars,  and  perhaps  four  yards  square, 
covers  the  spot  where  formally  ended  Shamyl's  twenty- 
seven  years*  war  against  Russia.  A  stone  on  which  the 
Viceroy  sat  bears  tbe  date  of  the  chieftain’s  submission  — 
4  P.  M.  August  26,  1859. 

We  followed  for  a  few  miles  the  windings  of  a  road,  in 
course  of  construction,  up  to  a  newly  made  tunnel :  a 
route  which  materially  shortens  the  distance  from  Gunib 
town  to  Karadakh,  the  next  garrison  fort  on  the  west. 
The  Russian  soldiers  on  tbe  work  were  numerous,  digging, 
stone-breaking,  and  buildii^.  They  had  extemporized 
huts  from  the  haycocks.  They  were  just  then  at  their 
midday  chief  meal,  which  was,  as  elsewhere,  vegetable 
broth,  with  coarse  bread  and  a  shred  of  meat.  The  outer 
end  of  the  tunnel  suddenly  reveals  one  of  the  wildest  and 
grandest  prospects  in  the  country,  and  overlooks  a  very 
deep  and  precipitous  valley,  the  descent  to  which  is  by 
many  zigzags.  At  the  governor’s  to  dinner,  besides  his 
wife,  a  cultivated  lady  from  Georgia,  and  her  elder  chil¬ 
dren,  were  the  supper  party  of  the  previous  evening. 
Gunib  is  a  “  crack  station,”  but  living  is  costly.  I  noticed 
many  officers  there.  It  is  a  sanatorium  for  invalided  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government  services.  The  rocks  are  apt  to 
be  loose,  and  the  wavs  in  the  town  are  very  irregular,  and 
dangerous  in  the  dark  ;  several  soldiers  get  thrown  down 
or  crushed  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  Russian  soldiers  are  always  at  work,  at  least  in 
Caucasus.  Here  they  seemed  to  do  everything,  llieir 
clothes  are  well  worn  and  patched ;  uniforms  are  not  al¬ 
ways  worn  in  Caucasus  —  sometimes  an  officer’s  old  white 
coat  is  donned  instead  of  the  gray  —  but  always  the  cap 
and  long  boots,  without  which  a  man  is  hardly  a  Russian. 
A  plateau  in  the  midst  of  the  town  is  useful  for  drill.  It 
was  formerly  fortified,  and  a  curious  collection  of  field- 
pieces  and  other  artillery,  native,  Russian,  and  Persian,  is 
now  set  out  by  the  church.  The  latter  building  is  a  first 
and  princip&l  consideration  with  the  Russian  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  on  effecting  an  occupation  the  conquerer  or 
colonist  has  been  said  to  declare,  “  We  never  give  up  con¬ 
secrated  ground  1  ” 

The  next  day  I  rode  and  strolled  about  tbe  long  slopes 
of  pasture,  and  mounted  to  tbe  crest,  which  rises  almost 
like  the  edge  of  a  saucer.  The  wild  flowers  were  yet  more 
plentiful  than  before,  though  I  did  not  recognize  any  which 
are  not  familiar  in  Bedfordshire.  The  rainv  season  here 
is  in  the  three  months  which  end  in  July,  so  the  vegetation 
was  fresher  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  Pyrenees. 
The  grasshoppers  were  countless  and  noisy,  brilliant  green, 
black  and  red,  yellow,  and  yellow-green.  On  and  off  for 
an  hour  or  two  my  attention  was  taken  by  a  kind  of  broken 
net-work  over  the  sky  —  immense  flights  of  cranes  coming 
from  the  Caspian  southward.  The  panorama  from  Gunib 
is  very  extensive  and  verv  impressive.  Down  below  the 
wonderful  precipices  on  the  southern  edge  were  the  tinpr 
fields  of  the  fertile  valley,  tbe  pairs  of  oxen  just  discerni¬ 
ble  drawing  their  loads.  A  large  part  of  the  main  range 
of  Ea-it  Caucasus  was  visible,  with  patches  of  snow  on  the 
higher  parts  only.  Countless  great  summits  jagged  tbe 
southern  horizon,  but  neither  the  extreme  right  nor  left 
revealed  the  longed-for  peak  of  Shebulos  or  Basanljusi. 
Between  was  spread  a  chaos  of  mountain  land,  cleft  irreg¬ 
ularly,  ami  presenting  no  marked  ridges  or  open  valleys. 
The  northward  prospect  from  Gunib  shows  how  the  coun¬ 
try  breaks  down  towards  the  steppe  —  the  Tshetshnian 
forests  shading  its  limits  in  that  direction  —  forests  con¬ 
nected  with  woful  memories  of  slaughtered  columns  of 
invaders.  The  commanding  heights  immediately  to  the 
east  I  had  hoped  to  climb,  while  waiting  a  few  days  for 
an  expected  good  chance  of  striking  across  the  wild  high 
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country  straight  for  Tiflis ;  but  being  taken  with  a  diar- 
rheea,  1  gave  a  day  to  rest,  and  another  vainlv  to  laudanum 
then  started  westward  one  evening  for  Karadakh,  vi& 
the  tunnel  and  the  valley  below  it  I  had  looked  into.  The 
country  to  the  south  has  been  little  visited,  even  by  Rug. 
sians.  I  was  told  it  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
cross  it,  except  in  quiet  weather,  and  with  a  full  supply  of 
food  and  of  covering,  there  being  little  population,  and  the 
tracks  tedious  and  rocky  in  the  extreme.  The  i  harms  of 
the  route  1  afterwards  took  combine  varieties  of  forest  and 
cultivated  vegetation,  with  crags  and  steeps  probably 
nearly  equal  in  scale  to  those  of  the  undeseribed  districts. 

Taking  leave  of  my  bountiful  entertainers,  I  quitted 
their  mansion  and  traversed  the  great  mountain  of  Gunib 
for  the  last  time,  descending  on  the  contrary  side  to  the 
town  by  the  new  exit  to  the  deep  valley.  For  several  versts 
we  took  a  doubtful  course  along  a  stony  little  river-b^ 
sometimes  nearly  grown  up  with  bushes,  while  the  evening 
shades  soon  confined  the  view.  It  became  too  dark  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  coal-seams  in  the  cliff,  which  the  Russians 
work  by  adits.  We  could  have  no  communication  with 
our  guide,  he,  like  other  natives,  knowing  no  speech  but 
that  of  his  congeners ;  and  we  found  ourselves  bitterly  de¬ 
ceived  by  a  six  hours’  ride  having  been  described  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  as  many  miles,  the  latter  being  indeed  barely  the 
length  of  the  direct  line.  The  moon  rising  on  the  left 
revealed  in  front  a  cliff  of  some  600  or  800  feet,  with  a 
narrow  rift  in  the  direction  of  our  march.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  was  the  stream,  and  utter  darkness.  Some  soldiers 
—  Finns  —  sleeping  on  huts  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage, 
recommended  us  to  stay  there ;  but  as  they  said  the  fort 
was  but  three  versts  beyond,  I  went  on.  My  timid  courier, 
whose  breeding  was  of  Homburg,  Baden,  and  Paris,  ab¬ 
horred  such  journeying ;  and  his  dislike  of  my  tour  was 
nearly  equalled  by  bis  dislike  of  the  taste  that  chose  its 
pleasure  in  such  a  country.  We  dismounted,  and  sjilashed 
along  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  the  dark  for  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile.  The  top  of  the  ravine  was  straighter  and 
narrower  than  the  bottom.  The  view  looking  out  at  each 
end  was  very  striking.  It  was  eleven  before  the  Karadagh 
fort  was  reached  farther  down  the  valley,  and  I  was  vexed 
to  be  obliged  to  call  up  the  officer  in  charge.  After  some 
delay  he  kindly  prepared  us  lodging  and  supper.  The 
host  was  a  devout  old  peasant  soldier  of  thirty-hve  years’ 
service,  who  had  been  promoted  repeatedly  in  consequence 
of  bravery  in  the  Crimean  war.  Such  honor  has  been 
unusual  in  the  Russian  army,  the  full  flock  of  nobility 
being  largely  dependent  on  the  state  for  “  relief”  in  the 
form  of  appointments.  Almost  every  evening  of  my 
journey  I  could  follow  in  the  first  conversation  inijniries  u 
to  what  we  each  were,  our  route,  and  about  the  events 
and  probabilities  of  the  war.  Now  I  had  to  interrupt  this, 
for,  not  knowing  if  the  remaining  thirtyr  versts  to  Khun- 
zakh  might  prove  ninety,  I  was  determined  on  rest  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  an  early  start. 

The  morning  rose  fresh,  bright,  and  hot.  Forward  the 
valley  was  wider  and  a  little  cultivated.  After  miles  of 
laborious  zigzags  the  road  emerges  on  a  very  elevated  poor 
pasturage,  where  were  pretty  little  sheep  and  goats  of  all 
colors.  In  a  depression  lay  the  large  new  fortress,  bar¬ 
racks,  and  village  of  Khunzakh.  The  mountains  around 
were  bare  and  wild  :  though  the  strata  were  broken,  they 
offered  no  striking  feature  excepting  one  square,  solitary 
mass  rising  from  a  valley  on  tbe  left,  which  had  caught  my 
eye  all  the  morning.  The  valleys  of  this  country  are 
probably  between  five  and  seven  thousand  feet  above  th^ 
sea-level,  and  the  heights  not  often  three  thousand  feet 
above  them.  Many  soldiers  were  at  the  unfinished  works, 
building  and  banking ;  several  were  dousing  in  tbe  pools 
and  water-falls  of  a  torrent  close  by. 

Here  again  the  governor  and  his  lady  proved  assiduous 
and  cordial  entertainers,  and  I  was  glad  of  rest.  The  ta¬ 
ble  was  supplied  by  some  variety  of  meats,  as  well  as  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Besides  household  decorations,  I 
was  struck  with  ornamental  cups,  plates,  and  sticks  carved 
I  from  a  red  root,  and  bearing  designs  in  imbedded  silver 
I  points.  The  long  day’s  journey  hence  was  by  a  toilsome 
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^te,  one  on  which  travellers  are  occasionally  mo¬ 
lested-  I  was  favored  with  the  company  of  a  young  officer, 
lieutenant  to  the  governor  of  Botlikh,  the  next  lodging- 
place.  He  was  a  Mohammedan,  belonging  to  one  of  the  old 
tutorial  families  of  this  the  country  of  the  Avars.  He 
lipd  been  in  the  military  academy  at  St  Petersburg,  and 
his  intelligence  and  polish,  in  addition  to  bis  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  gave  one  the  impression  of  a  cultivated,  genial 
^rman.  I  was  again  and  again  struck  with  a  superiority 
in  the  Tartar  blood  of  Kazan,  in  the  few  old  Tartar  fami¬ 
lies  of  Poland,  and  in  the  Tartar  and  other  stocks  in  East 
Caocasus,  all  of  them  retaining  more  or  less  strictly  their 
nncient  faith  and  worship,  thanks  to  the  restrictive  jeal¬ 
ousy  which  the  Russian  State  so  wisely  bears  towards  its 
Church. 

We  journeyed  for  some  hours  on  the  elevated  pasture 
land,  not  unfrequently  crossing  rills  and  streams  which 
support  the  herbage  for  numbers  of  sheep  and  horses. 
The  herdsman,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  object  in  the  Caucasian  landscape ;  his  bourka  like  a 
conical  roof  obscuring  the  man,  or  perhaps  supporting  bis 
“chimney-pot”  — the  massive  upright  cylindrical  bat  of 
sheepskin.  This  bourka  b  his  one  protection  against  cold 
and  wet;  a  still',  round  cloak  made  of  a  thick  coat  of  cow’s 
bur,  felted  on  the  inner  side.  It  is  made  similarly  to  the 
woollen  felt  for  tents  (the  kibitkas  of  the  Tartars),  which 
is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  thick,  and  almost  impervi¬ 
ous  to  beat,  cold,  or  damp.  The  best  bourkas  are  made  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  the  price  at  a  fair  is  about  twenty 
shillings.  1  afterwards  noticed  many  loads  of  them  en 
mUe  for  the  towns  of  the  steppe. 

Curiosity  led  me  to  enter  a  little  mill  which  stood  by  the 
war.  It  was  a  mud  box,  perhaps  six  feet  in  height  and 
width,  the  length  being  rather  greater ;  the  water  entering 
on  one  side,  a  dashing  mill-race  coming  from  under  it 
on  the  other,  and  some  dust  of  the  trade  marking  the  door¬ 
way.  The  “honest  miller”  was  represented  by  two  chil¬ 
dren;  they  shovelled  barley  into  the  hollowed  tree-stem 
from  which  the  stones  were  supplied ;  the  meal  descended 
into  a  similar  trough,  out  of  which  the  sacks  were  filled, 
and  then  put  ready  for  the  farmer’s  donkey.  The  little 
mill-stones  were  apparently  just  above  the  primitive  tur- 
bme  or  radial  water-wheel,  which  was  under  the  floor,  a 
single  shaft  sufficing,  while  the  water,  conducted  down  a 
steep  eu'  losed  spout,  impelled  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  by 
its  velocity. 

The  day  wore  on  as  we  passed  the  abrupt  bare  brows 
which  overlook  the  next  large  valley.  We  sought  rest  in 
a  village  below  ;  and  unpinning  the  door  of  a  good  cottage, 
we  found  a  tidy,  shady  room.  The  occupants  were  away ; 
there  were  earthern  bottles  on  the  floor,  and  a  table,  in  the 
drawer  of  which  were  a  Koran  and  a  Mecca  passport,  com¬ 
mon  signs  of  a  Moslem  home.  We  started  on  down  steep 
chalky  crags  to  the  bank  of  the  river — a  kara  koisu  they 
called  it  —  and  a  black  water  it  was,  opaque  with  the  wash¬ 
ings  of  its  upper  course.  A  grassy  orchard  of  peach,  ap¬ 
ple,  and  vine  was  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  resting-place 
tor  the  delayed  midday  meal.  After  much  time  was  lost 
b  waiting  for  the  needed  relay  of  horses,  we  followed  a 
good  road  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  many  miles. 
Crowds  of  natives  were  passed ;  many  were  returning  from 
their  meadows  with  asses  loaded  with  hay,  the  slight  bur¬ 
den  being  placed  in  paniers  or  in  a  capacious  frame  which 
b^rode  the  little  beast  like  a  letter  W.  The  sun  set  be¬ 
hind  mountains  to  the  right,  and  thunder  and  lightning 
threatened  in  front,  deepening  the  frowns  of  a  most  wild 
wid  precipitous  defile.  The  mountains  here  are  very 
sbrupt,  and  the  dangerousness  of  the  road,  which  hardly 
finds  its  broken  way,  often  at  a  height  of  100  or  200  feet 
»bove  the  stream,  renders  the  journey  more  striking. 

Before  reaching  the  village  of  Tlokh  some  curious  salt¬ 
works  are  passed.  Saline  streams  issue  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  are  caught  in  earth  pans  or  tanks  (for 
filtration  and  evaporation)  just  before  entering  the  river. 
Th^  extend  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  side  of  the 
row.  Wending  through  the  rugged  little  village  we  sud¬ 
denly  mounted  in  single  file  one  of  Shamyl’s  bridges,  a 


fragile  structure  of  fir-trees.  Each  course  of  logs  jutted 
endwise  beyond  the  preceding  one,  and  successively  over¬ 
hanging  the  abyss  from  either  side,  slanted  upwanls  to¬ 
wards  the  apex,  where  a  rather  doubtful  bond  was  main¬ 
tained  between  the  unwilling  timbers.  Soon  afler  this  we 
reached  a  place  where  the  road  had  fallen,  so  had  to  make 
a  round  by  a  large  village  (Enkhelli)  set  on  a  rocky  de¬ 
clivity.'  The  way  through  the  place  was  under  houses  and 
rock,  for  near  300  yards  of  dark  passages.  Emerging, 
strong  moonlight  showed  the  very  broad,  stony  bed  of  a 
torrent  which  was  to  be  crossed.  The  Karasu  was  last 
crossed  by  an  English-made  iron  bridge  near  the  aban¬ 
doned,  fatal,  fever-stricken  fort  of  Preobrajenski.  Some  of 
Shamyl’s  vast  mountain  wall  is  here  observable.  It  was 
constructed  of  loose  stones  only,  and  about  the  height  of  a 
man ;  its  wandering  course  sometimes  marked  by  a  little 
embrasure  or  rude  battery. 

We  pulled  up  at  the  governor’s  house  at  Botlikh  by  nine 
o’clock,  and  received  a  good  supper  and  quarters.  It  was 
sultry.  I  paced  the  stone  terrace  of  the  mansion  for  some 
time  waiting  for  the  yukha,  which  was  belated,  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  lightning  playing  over  the  bare  mountains  in  front. 
As  my  course  was  now  northward  toward  the  steppe,  and 
Tiflis  was  behind  me,  1  wanted  to  push  ou  and  gel  over  the 
detour.  My  kind  conductor  of  the  previous  day  started  us 
in  the  morning  with  two  old  native  militia,  Jesus  and  Ma¬ 
homet.  The  latter  proved  chatty  —  not  that  we  knew 
Russian,  but  we  very  often  exchanged  looks  and  signs,  and 
sometimes  sweetmeats.  It  is  interesting  to  try  to  convey 
feelings,  ideas,  and  facts  without  using  the  tongue,  and 
surely  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  it  so  necessary  as  in  this 
polyglot  land,  where  a  native  can  hardly  make  himself 
understood  when  he  has  crossed  a  mountain  or  followed  a 
stream  for  twenty  miles. 

Winding  and  climbing  up  for  some  hours,  we  left  the 
walnut  trees  and  cornfields  far  below.  Before  finishing  the 
ascent  we  were  caught  in  a  heavy  rain  cloud.  I  took  refuge 
in  a  haycock ;  the  escort  untieil  their  bourkas  from  their 
saddles,  and  unfolding  them  quietly  awaited  the  sunshine, 
which  was  flitting  over  the  slopes  before  us.  We  had  rich 
views  of  valley,  mountains,  and  clouds.  The  little  broken 
plain  of  Botlikh  is  very  picturesque,  and  I  should  think 
very  fruitful.  The  temperature  was  much  lower  at  top ; 
the  bright  green,  grassy,  rolling  hills,  and  soon  a  bright 
blue  lake,  —  the  first  and  almost  only  one  I  saw  during  my 
whole  tour,  —  were  refreshing  to  mind  and  body  after  bare 
hill-sides  and  confined  valleys.  My  watch  has  been  useful 
in  lonely  situations  to  tell  the  time  for  midday  prayers. 
This  day  the  halt  was  with  several  herdsmen,  who  were 
minding  their  cattle,  sheep,  or  horses.  My  nag  lost  a 
stirrup  in  rolling  on  the  soft  grass,  and  the  search  for  it 
prolonged  our  delay.  We  again  ascended  green  slopes, 
and  on  a  ridge  perhaps  more  than  7,000  feet  high  were  for 
some  minutes  in  biting  wind  and  rain.  Getting  under  the 
clouds  another  valley  opened  before  us,  with  fields  of  corn, 
which  our  horses  were  eager  to  taste,  and,  beyond,  a  village 
of  the  usual  sort,  with  a  large  tower  in  the  middle.  The 
latter  is  generally  square  in  this  country,  and  in  height 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet.  A  few  more  versts  and  we  were 
glad  to  find  comfort  in  the  white  tents  of  the  little  camp 
set  just  above  the  second  Forelno  lake.  The  name  is  from 
the  trout  (forel),  which  is  taken  by  line.  The  captain  in 
charge  was  a  role,  and  so  we  were  heartily  entertained. 
Outside,  dismal  silent  mists  alternated  with  driving  rains. 

The  next  day  was  the  last  of  mountain  and  horseback 
in  Daghestan  —  no  more  ascending.  The  kind  Pole  and 
his  aide,  a  captain  of  engineers,  accompanied  us  for  two 
or  three  hours  along  the  irregular  rocky  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  was  perhaps  as  beautilul  as  it  could  be  without  tree 
or  bush  ;  then  on  the  line  of  a  new  road  to  Viden,  which 
they  were  constructing.  Natives  were  at  work  with  the 
soldiers,  and  the  task  was  in  many  parts  laborious  and 
tedious.  We  witnessed  one  blasting  and  the  echo,  and 
were  afterwards  several  times  unpleasantly  near  to  the  fly¬ 
ing  fragments,  from  explosions  far  above.  All  the  proc¬ 
esses  and  stages  of  ruad-making  (blasting,  digging,  level¬ 
ling,  and  metalling)  were  witness^,  for  all  tne  day’s  journey 
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was  along  the  new  route,  and  often  bad  enough.  Where 
the  work  required  was  slight  the  way  seemed  finished,  but 
where  the  mountain  side  presented  a  precipice  there  was 
merely  a  notch,  perhaps  hardly  so  wide  as  the  horse’s  body. 
On  the  open  uplands  people  were  chopping  the  herbage, 
which  here  included  a  great  variety  of  not  very  esculent 
growths.  They  were  screaming  and  chanting  as  though 
to  the  eagles,  and  always  ready  to  talk  with  the  passer-bj'. 
Then  at  last  came  the  view  of  the  distant  steppe,  and  in 
the  foreground  of  the  grand  prospect  were  charming  great 
green  slopes,  studded  with  bushes  and  trees.  A  long  steep 
descent  among  mountain  ash,  acacia,  and  sycamore,  led  to 
a  warm  wooded  valley,  which  traverses  the  great  forest 
border  of  Daghestan,  here  'about  twenty-five  miles  wide. 
Four  miles  farther,  across  meadows,  by  the  side  of  a  rip¬ 
pling  stream,  lay  Viden.  This  place  consists  of  a  strong, 
white  wall,  enclosing  a  snuare  of  mud,  trees,  and  houses  — 
stagnant  ditches  surround  the  dwellings,  and  after  what  we 
had  heard  of  fever  in  more  auspicious  [daces,  I  did  not  much 
relish  a  night  in  what  appeared,  from  the  recent  rains,  like 
an  enclosed  marsh. 

The  next  day’s  journey  of  forty  miles,  mostly  level,  was 
interesting  for  little  save  as  a  contrast  with  what  we  had 
passed  before.  The  mode  of  travelling  was  by  veritable 
pariiclodnaia,  the  rudest  little  wagon  with  a  bit  of  hay  for 
protection  in  the  jolts.  (The  vehicle  is  “  telega,”  the  mode 
of  travelling,  or  the  “  turn-out  ”  itself,  is  termed  either 
“  [laracloduaia,”  or  if,  as  usual,  drawn  by  three  horses, 

“  troika.”)  The  destination  was  Grosnai,  a  fortified  town 
and  Russian  settlement  on  the  road  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Vladikavkaz.  The  Viden  valley  is  clothed 
throughout  with  foliage,  and  the  windings  of  the  route 
sometimes  lead  througn  a  sultry  wood,  with  dense  under¬ 
growth,  soon  opening  again  on  a  prospect  enhanced  by 
river  and  rocks.  Each  verst  is  marked  by  a  burnt  tree, 
and  there  yet  remains  some  of  the  sentry  stations  perched 
on  a  scaffold  perhaps  ten  yards  high.  The  forenoon  halt 
for  breakfast  was  at  the  foot  of  Arsinoe,  where  the  valley 
debouches  on  the  plain.  Southward  some  mountain  snows 
gleamed  in  the  sun.  Yellow  hollyhocks  were  splendid 
among  the  brushwood  of  the  open  country.  There  were 
filberts  and  hops,  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  and  the  wilderness 
was  made  up  of  elders  and  a  spiny  bush  with  large  yellow 
byrries. 

A  few  miles  before  Grosnai  we  heard  the  roar  of  water, 
and  found  ourselves  near  an  expanse  of  rocks  and  stones,  — 
the  bed  of  the  Argon,  —  an  indefinite  width,  but  doubtless 
often  covered  for  half  a  mile.  We  crossed  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  there  were  three  streams,  the  last  nearly  a  yard 
deep.  In  the  deepest  part  some  buffaloes,  drawing  a  heavy 
cartload  with  some  people  a-top,  were  stubbornly  enjoying 
the  water,  as,  indeed,  they  are  apt  to  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  We  crossed  the  river  Sunsha  by  a  large  bridge, 
and  after  a  long  drive  through  the  ragged-looking  town, 
found  some  very  fair  quarters  in  an  inn  kept  by  a  Jew.  He 
was  attentive,  and  appeared  more  to  advantage  on  a  week 
dsy  than  on  Sabbath, ^  which  was  the  morrow,  and  which 
he  observed  bv  an  extra  exhilaration  of  wodky.  We  also 
left  on  that  day,  and  perhaps  he  was  the  less  agreeable 
from  objecting  on  principle  to  parting  with  customers  on 
the  day  of  rest. 

Here  we  really  did  encounter  the  stir  caused  by  the 
imperial  progress,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  Viceroy  of 
Caucasia,  being  expected  at  Grosnai  next  morning.  The 
first  thing  in  preparing  for  a  journey  by  the  Russian  post 
is  the  *•  padarojnia.”  or  order  for  horses,  for  there  is  trouble 
and  delay  in  getting  it,  excepting  in  small  places.  My 
servant  was  occupied  for  hours  in  vainly  seeking  the 
needed  authorities ;  they  were  away  or  inaccessible.  The 
chief  of  the  governor’s  staff,  a  mighty  German,  was  kind, 
but  hopeless  of  our  getting  on  even  if  we  found  horses 
for  the  first  stage.  He  promptly  and  precisely  gave  us 
the  news  of  Sedan,  which  (my  courier  roing  a  German) 
made  us  both  for  the  time  almost  indifferent  to  our  diffi- 

^  Carioas  that  Rusaia  ia  tha  oolj  Chriatlan  country  where  the  Jew  finds 
his  designation  of  the  aerenth  day  current.  The  first  day  is  “  Besurrection,” 
the  seventh  “  Sabbath,”  the  test  of  the  week  numbered. 
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culties.  I  repeatedly  found  the  best  news  of  the  war  from 
the  German  officers  in  the  Russian  service,  who  had  direct 
teWrams  frequently. 

'Hie  next  morning  rose  clear  and  hot  All  —  natives 
and  Russians  —  were  agog,  and  absorbed  with  the  immi¬ 
nent  advent  of  their  ruler.  I  had  walked  through  part  of 
the  dreary  town,  —  dreary  because,  Russian-like,  it  seemed 
spread  over  the  greatest  possible  space,  —  and  having 
passed  the  northern  gate  and  its  drawbridge,  was  strollin 
among  the  waiting  groups  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  forty  c 
fifty  horses  which  were  brought  in  readiness  to  gallop  off 
with  the  cortege.  Sundry'  ranks  of  Cossack  cavalry  were 
there  to  give  effect  to  the  reception,  arrayed  in  their  full 
uniform,  the  long  black  coats  trimmed  with  red,  blue,  or 
white.  Soon  after  the  expected  time  six  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  five  or  six  horses,  tore  through  the  town,  and 
pulled  up  abruptly,  followed  by  the  Grosnai  staff.  The 
Grand  Duke  alighted,  and  received  several  papers.  Ro- 
manov-like,  he  is  large,  dignified,  and  pleasing,  lie  wore 
then  the  plain  white  linen  coat  and  flat  cap  of  the  ”  ser¬ 
vice.”  Many  were  the  salutations,  while  music  added  to 
the  rather  singular  effect  of  the  scene.  Horses  were  soon 
changed,  and  all  dashed  off  into  the  plain. 

Through  the  courteous  attention  of  the  German  officer, 
padarojnia  and  horses  too  were  soon  at  the  inn,  and  early 
in  the  afternoon  we  had  succeeded  in  making  two  stages 
towards  Vladikavkaz.  Then  we  were  caught,  two  other 
parties  being  already  in  the  same  fix ;  and  from  the  clear 
ance  of  post  and  other  horses,  which  were  used  or  retained 
along  the  imperial  route  for  draught  and  display,  it  was 
absurd  for  travellers  to  be  even  impatient. 

The  village  was,  like  most  others  on  the  route,  well 

Clanted,  mostly  with  poplar  and  acacia,  and  surrounded 
y  a  quadrangle  of  mud  wall,  capped  with  the  common 
chevaux  de  frise  of  thorn  bushes  pegged  down  on  the 
inside.  I  amused  myself  for  the  first  time  with  spelling 
out  the  entries  in  the  postmaster’s  journal,  which  is  at¬ 
tached  by  string  and  seal  to  its  desk.  After  a^wait  which 
seemed  less  weary  to  the  Russians  than  to  the  Englishman, 
a  “  fare  ”  arrived  from  the  westward  ;  and  we  succeeded 
by  a  little  money  and  a  little  self-assertiveness  in  gettin 
the  starost,  or  master  of  the  station,  to  give  us  at  once  the 
returning  vehicle.  The  post  rules  do  not  allow  travellers 
to  use  a  team,  except  after  it  has  been  a  certain  time  in 
the  stable.  As  several  stages  forward  were  farmed  by  the 
same  man,  we  paid  in  advance,  taking  a  receipt,  which 
amounted  to  a  “  through  ticket.”  Not  the  least  advantage 
of  this  was  the  avoidance  of  the  need  of  carrying  change. 
The  currency  required  in  post  journeys  in  the  Russian 
dominions  being  one-rouble  notes  and  copper  (even  the 
recent  debased  small  silver  being  scarce  in  some  districts), 
the  quantity  used  of  the  latter  is  great ;  indeed,  I  have 
repeatedly  started!  in  the  morning  with  as  much  as  a 

fiound’s  worth  of  five-kopeck  pieces,  and  before  payin”  the 
ast  stage  of  a  long  day’s  travel  feared  lest  I  might  nave 
to  part  with  a  rouble  (2s.  6d.)  to  cover  a  few  odd  korecks 
in  the  charge.  AVith  three  white  horses  we  careered  over 
the  dry,  light  soil  and  the  dust-covered  weeds.  The 
country  was  uninteresting,  meagrely  cultivated,  though  a 
stanitza  or  village  of  a  thousand  or  two  people  occurred 
every  four  or  six  miles. 

The  Sunsha  was  in  the  plain  to  the  left,  and  to  the  rkht 
a  low  range  of  hills  formed  the  horizon.  The  golden 
hunter’s  moon  rose  exactly  behind  us  ere  the  long  stoee 
was  ended,  and  when  the  journey  was  resumed  its  disk, 
then  silvery,  was  just  in  our  faces.  The  postmaster  was  in 
that  objective  mood  to  which  enforced  laziness  and  other 
ungenial  circumstances  frequently  reduce  his  illiterate 
class.  The  tendering  influence  of  a  quarter  rouble  in 
acknowledgment  for  the  candle  and  hot  water  for  tea  swn 
brought  him  to,  and  also  insured  horses  before  dawn.  The 
Russian  post-house  affords  rooms  with  wooden  benches  or 
couches.  All  provisions  are  carried,  but  fire  and  water 
can  generally  be  had  for  a  gratuity.  For  the  last  stage  or 
two  the  mountains  were  in  full  view,  many  bold  pews 
clothed  in  snow.  Afterwards  the  significant  Kussiw 
churches  rose  in  the  foreground.  "Vladikavkaz  seemed 
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jjjgrininable,  but  passing  one  rambling  street  after  another, 
« reached  “  Gostinnitza^Noitaki  ”  —  a  hotel  well  kept  by 
j  Greek  named  Noitaki.  After  being  really  blackened  by 
il)e  prairie  dust  a  wash  was  not  a  short  business,  and  it 
t^ooved  a  stranger  to  turn  out  in  his  “  best,”  considering 

bevies  of  smart  people  who  were  doing  honor  to  a  high 
diT.  There  was  a  muster  of  troops  and  much  music. 

’Hiis  town  —  the  “  Key  of  the  Caucasus  ”  —  occupies 
lx)th  banks  of  the  Terek,  where  it  issues  from  the  Dariel 
ptsj  into  the  open  country.  It  is  at  equal  distances  from 
ibe  two  seas,  and  has  a  larM  share  of  the  traffic  passing 
irom  one  to  the  other,  as  wdl  as  of  the  intercourse  between 
Bussia  proper  and  Transcaucasia,  the  Dariel  being  in  point 

&ct  almost  the  only  road  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
Vladikavkaz  is  obviously  important  as  a  military  position, 
jad  is  the  headquarters  of  a  large  force,  which,  with  its 
officers  and  other  government  attaches,  imparts  some  gaiety 
ind  bustle  to  the  place.  Parallel  with  the  river  is  a  boule- 
Tjrd  a  mile  long ;  the  government  buildings  in  it  are  hand- 
.ome,  and  many  other  structures  of  brick  are  rising,  includ¬ 
ing  a  theatre.  The  Terek  is  often  a  dangerous  neighbor, 
Jioui'h  its  sides  are  rocky ;  it  has  destroyed  several 
bridges,  and  is  spanned  now  by  a  good  iron  one,  and  by 
mother,  a  mile  lower,  of  wood.  When  not  in  clouds 
the  mountains  yield  an  imposing  view  from  hence,  and  the 
titer  rattling  over  its  stony  bed  brings  a  cooler  air  towards 
the  plains. 

I  was  so  lucky  as  to  find  a  Northamptonshire  gentleman 
ind  his  family,  from  whom  1  learnt  much,  chatting  in  Eng¬ 
lish  too  as  I  did  not  a^ain  for  many  weeks.  He  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  architect,  and  showed  me  photographs  of  baths 
itid  other  buildings  he  had  erected,  both  at  Piatigorsk  and 
Vladikavkaz.  Among  the  callers  at  his  house  I  was  struck 
with  the  ju.xtanosition  of  a  true  Georgian  beauty  and  a 
Toiinff  Polish  Mussulman  —  the  very  finest  eyebrows,  nose, 
and  complexion,  facing  the  plain,  intelligent  visage,  and 
tiuall  dark  features  of  the  Tartar  pedigree. 

For  company  and  economy  my  courier  sought  some  one 
with  whom  I  could  agree  to  share  a  good  tarantas  for  the 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  hence  to  Tiflis.  An  old  colonel 
was  found  lodging  on  the  side  of  the  boulevard  opposite  to 
Noitaki’s  who  was  waiting  for  some  one  to  join  him.  He 
had  a  carriage,  and  its  wheels  were  being  re-tired,  for  they 
had  come  direct  from  Vologda,  and  previously  from  Arch¬ 
angel  I  His  family  were  at  the  Caucasian  capital,  and  he 
was  naturally  anxious  to  finish  his  ride.  1  was  ready  to 
appreciate  the  roomy,  easy  accommodation  of  the  tarantas, 
alter  roughing  it  in  the  telega  of  the  ordinary  traveller. 
The  former  is  a  capacious  and  hooded  body,  with  room  to 
lie  down  in,  and  placed  on  two  long  bearers,  which  are  not 
too  thick  to  allow  of  some  spring.  The  ends  of  these  rest 
on  the  axles.  Such  is  the  vehicle  of  those  who  travel  far, 
and  who  can  afford  to  lay  out  from  £30  to  £60  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  journey.  By  that  arrangement  baggage 
las  not  to  be  changed  at  the  post  stations,  the  small  charge 
« every  stage  for  the  use  of  the  telega  is  avoided,  and  a 
private  bed  is  secured  for  that  rest  which,  whether  travel¬ 
ling  by  night  or  not,  to  all  but  the  toughest  is  needful  in  a 
week’s  journey,  and  indispensable  in  a  Siberian  continuous 
post  journey  of  thirty  days  and  nights.  The  charge  for 
borses  is  the  same  whether  supplied  to  the  private  tarantas 
Of  the  telega  of  the  post  service,  unless,  indeed,  the  stage 
be  hard  or  hilly,  when  the  postmaster  adds  to  the  team,  and 
the  owner  of  a  big  carriage  has  to  pay  extra,  though  the 
i^rhaps,  be  a  walking  one,  and  he  himself  walk  too. 
The  private  carriage,  as  in  other  European  countries,  bears 
•  charge  at  the  toll-bars,  which  occur  on  the  better  roads. 

We  trotted  out  of  Vladikavkaz  by  a  good  chaussde, 
»hich,  with  the  grand  station-houses,  ivas  chiefly  the  work 
wthe  late  Prince  Voronzov.  The  shadows  were  lengthen- 

»nd  gloom  slowly  enwrapped  the  massive  heights  as  we 
brew  near  them.  The  Terek  was  on  the  left,  and  before 
J^hing  the  first  station  we  found  the  road  washed  away 
bj  It,  BO  the  horses  had  to  make  their  way  for  some  distance 
wer  the  wide  waste  of  stones  which  the  torrent  often  sud- 
Wy  includes  in  its  dreary  domain.  Lars,  the  second  sta- 
wi^is  closely  surrounded  by  the  mountains.  We  stayed 


the  night  there ;  the  house  and  the  stables  were  handsome, 
well  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  spacious.  Besides  the  reason¬ 
able  fittings  to  a  room  of  sound  windows  and  floor,  we  found 
chairs  and  tables  and  good  wooden  couches,  on  which  one’s 
rugs  and  pillows  may  T)e  appreciated  even  better  than  in  a 
tarantas.  The  style  of  the  route  seemed  to  indicate  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  capital  (diflerent,  indeed,  I  afterwards  found 
were  the  three  other  routes  from  east,  south,  and  west,  to 
Tiflis).  'The  horses,  however,  we  understoo<l,  have  been 
a  constant  exception ;  overworked  and  underfed,  they  were 
a  disgrace  to  the  post.  Five  were  attached  to  the  carriage 
next  morning ;  on  whipping  them  up  at  starting  they'  fell 
at  once  in  a  heap,  and  eventually  seemed  but  able  to  draw 
the  vehicle  without  us. 

The  scene  grew  more  grand  where  the  road  crosses  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  rises  for  once  to  some  height 
above  it.  Putting  aside  the  extravagant  language  of  Ker 
Porter,  and  also  of  more  recent  travellers,  these  renowned 
“  Caucasian  gates  ”  reminded  me  of  the  Finstermiintz. 
Here  was  the  Dariel  defile,  and  the  Russian  fortress  ap¬ 
peared  crouching  among  the  mighty  piles  of  mountain, 
which  seemed  to  close  the  way  both  behind  amd  before. 
The  tumbling  of  the  Terek,  fresh  from  glaciers  and  snows, 
was  the  only  sound.  We  were  nearly  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  nearer  heights  seemed  at  a  similar 
distance  from  us.  Before  Kasbek  station  was  in  sight,  a 
brilliant  snow-top  suddenly  caught  the  eye  through  a  cleft 
on  the  right,  the  veritable  summit  which  FTnglishmen  had 
been  the  first  to  reach,  and  it  was  from  that  station  that 
Mr.  Freshfield’s  party  had  started  for  their  celebrated  as¬ 
cent  of  the  mountain  two  years  before. 

The  better  view  from  the  station  itself  was  clouded,  and 
the  weather  became  dull  as  we  passed  the  Krestovya  Gora 
(Cross  Mountain),  the  received  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  the  watershed  between  the  Terek  and  the 
Aragva.  Trotting  down  a  long  series  of  zigzags,  we  made 
a  sort  of  Splugen  descent  to  the  Georgian  valley.  The  old 
local  names,  full  of  consonants,  were  samples  of  the  hard- 
to-be-pronounced  language  of  the  country,  and  culminated 
in  the  perhaps  unsurpassed  monosyllable  Mtskhet,  the  last 
station  before  Tiflis. 

More  population,  mown  grass  fields,  and  a  large  breadth 
of  tillage,  were  a  contrast  to  rough  uplands  anil  their  wild 
people,  to  half-cultivated  steppe  with  untidy  natives  or 
kozak  colonists.  The  afternoon’s  ride  was  picturesque;* 
basalt  cliffs  rose  from  the  river,  and  there  were  neat  iiils 
overhung  with  trees  and  surrounded  with  little  fresh  corn- 
stacks.  The  evening  shed  a  golden  and  then  a  rosy  glow 
on  the  wooded  slopes  which  farther  on  encircled  Pasanur. 
Behind  our  quarters,  there  was  a  specimen  of  the  ancient 
Georgian  fortress  church,  with  the  short  conical  roof  of  ma¬ 
sonry.  In  another  direction  stood  a  bran  new  woollen  Rus¬ 
sian  church,  its  bright  colors  staring  at  every  comer.  A 
ru^ed  street  was  lined  with  cabarets  and  shanties. 

The  scenery  of  the  next  day  was  less  interesting,  the  hills 
lower,  and  the  country  generally  brushy.  The  ride  was 
stopped  at  Mtskhet  with  the  news  that  nineteen  post-horse 
orders  (padarojnias)  were  waiting  already ;  so  instead  of 
reaching  Tiflis  soon  after  noon,  we  dawdled  nine  hours  at 
the  post-house  and  finished  the  journey  in  pitch  dark,  enter¬ 
ing  the  city  at  midnight. 

At  Mtskhet  it  rained  so  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  anything 
of  the  curious  village  (quondam  capital  of  Georgian 
princes)  or  of  the  rather  inviting  ruins  of  an  ancient  casHe 
on  the  hill  which  rose  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Kiir. 
This  stream,  descending  from  the  west,  passes  close  by  the 
post-house,  near  to  which  it  joins  the  Aragva,  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Tiflis,  and  eventually  reaches  the  Caspian.  I 
killed  time  in  watching  the  travellers,  their  baggage  and 
equipages,  and  sometimes  succeeded  in  passing  a  few  re¬ 
marks,  many  being  educated  men,  officers  of  a  regiment 
then  en  route  from  a  camp  in  the  southeast  to  Vladikavkaz. 
The  drain  on  the  stables  of  the  post  was  CTeat,  and  the 
trains  of  impedimenta  which  we  had  met  belonging  to  this 
force  had  almost  blocked  the  road,  e^cially  when  a  wheel 
was  off,  that  common  occurrence  in  Russia. 

Later  in  the  evening  came  the  process  of  shifting  the 
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mails  from  one  waeon  to  another.  Well,  our  turn  came  at 
last,  sure  enough,  nve  horses  at  a  good  trot.  We  could  see 
nothing  except  that  there  was  nothing  particular  to  be  seen. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  stage  we  gradually  found  ourselves  in 
a  wide  Russian  street,  with  petroleum  lamps  glimmering 
across  it ;  very  long  it  was,  but  a  short  turn  at  the  end  of 
it  brought  us  to  the  “  Hotel  Europe.”  There  was  the  very 
best  of  quarters,  bed  and  board.  Host  and  hostess  Barbe- 
ron  made  everything  satisfactory,  though  it  was  after  mid¬ 
night. 

A  CHAT  ABOUT  FEATHERS. 

What  a  marvel  of  skill  and  beauty  is  comprised  in  the 
mechanism  and  adaptation  of  feathers,  and  yet  how  little 
are  these  points  regarded  by  those  who  wear  them,  and 
throw  them  careles^y  aside !  Few  persons  even  have  any 
conception  of  the  extent  of  the  trade,  and  the  capital  in¬ 
volved  in  the  collection,  commerce,  and  preparation  of 
these  extensive  spoils  from  the  feathered  tribes  which  are 
now  so  eagerly  sought  for  by  merchants  and  traders,  who 
pass  the  sains  or  feathers  into  the  plumassier’s  hands,  to 
be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  ladies ;  for  the  fair  sex 
secure  the  most  choice  and  costly  for  themselves,  although 
they  have  not  the  exclusive  use  of  feathers,  as  military  and 
eagle  plumes  will  testify. 

,  In  London  alone  there  are  about  one  hundred  persons 
largely  and  specially  interested  in  feathers,  as  importing 
merchants,  dealers,  feather  manufacturers,  plumassiers, 

!>uri6ers,  naturalists,  etc.  The  declared  value  of  the 
breign  feathers  we  receive  was  returned  by  the  importers 
in  1871  at  over  £454,000,  and  the  home-produced  feathers 
for  bedding  and  ornamental  uses  may  be  estimated  at  fully 
£150,000.  Fashion  causes  great  changes;  a  thousand 
grebe  skins  are  frequently  offered  at  one  day’s  sale :  some¬ 
times  there  is  a  run  for  swan’s  down  and  other  feather 
trimmings.  To  what  various  uses  does  the  destroyer,  man, 
apply  the  covering  of  birds  in  different  countries  1  —  for 
quills  and  feathers  in  the  arts  and  industry,  for  upholstery 

Sses,  for  adornment  of  the  person,  or  tor  more  absolute 
[ig  in  garments,  whether  as  tippets,  muffs,  or  cuffs. 
“  As  light  as  a  feather  ”  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and 
the  commerce  in  bird-skins  and  feathers,  extensive  and 
valuable  as  it  is,  is  neither  bulky  nor  ponderous.  The 
largest  quill  of  the  golden  eagle  weighs  only  sixty-five 
grains,  and  the  entire  plumage  of  an  owl  but  an  ounce  and 
a  half,  while  the  feathers  of  a  common  barn-door  fowl  of 
two  pounds  and  a  quarter  will  weigh  only  three  ounces. 

In  the  ostrich  both  barbs  and  barbules  are  long,  soft, 
silky,  and  apart,  and  the  barbules  thus  disposed  charac¬ 
terize  that  form  of  the  feather  called  a  plume,  and  which 
constitutes  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  most  valuable 
product  of  birds.  In  the  so-cajled  ”  paddy  feathers  ”  of 
the  Marabout  stork  {Ciconia)  they  resemble  a  kind  of 
down. 

The  natural  color  of  feathers  is  produced  by  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  colorless  plates  of  horny  matter,  and 
not  by  any  pigment.  'Phis  is  also  the  cause  of  the  irides-- 
cence  or  varying  shades  of  color  on  some  beetles’  wings 
and  nacreous  shells.  The  different  thicknesses  of  the 
homy  films  interfere  with  the  light,  and  produce  the  play 
of  colors.  Almost  any  artificial  color  can,  however,  bie 
given  to  feathers  by  dyes,  and  taste,  skill,  and  artistic 
arrangement  have  done  much  to  supplement  the  rich 
natural  beauties  of  the  stolen  plumes  we  appropriate  so 
ruthlessly. 

The  principal  feathers  entering  into  commerce  in  any 
quantity  are  those  of  the  ostrich,  vulture  (so  calleil),  egret, 
osprey,  cock,  goose,  swan,  turkey,  and  peacock.  The  chief 
downs  are  eider-down,  goose-down,  swan’s-down,  and 
estridge  or  ostrich-down,  llie  feathers  and  down  of  many 
Other  oirds  are  used,  but  are  of  less  importance.  Crow- 
quills  are  in  some  slight  demand  for  coiffures,  and  for 
etching  and  writing.  Goose-quills  for  writing  have  been 
largely  superseded  oy  the  cheaper  and  now  generally  em¬ 
ployed  steel  pen.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  twenty-five 
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to  thirty  millions  of  foreign  goose  and  swan  quillg  weig 
imported  annually  for  making  pens ;  now  we  receive  little 
more  than  nine  millions  yearly. 

Although  horse-hair,  woollen  flocks,  and  a  number  of 
vegetable  stufling  materials  have  come  into  extensive  me, 
the  feather-bed  as  an  article  of  luxurious  ease,  still  holdj 
its  own  in  many  circles.  The  dressed  feathers  chiefly  mgj 
are  those  of  the  white,  gray,  and  common  goose,  and  wlm 
are  termed  in  trade  “poultry  feathers,”  which  include 
those  of  turkeys,  ducks,  and  fowls.  To  fill  a  small-eUed 
three-foot  bedtick  and  pillows,  about  twenty-seven  poundi 
of  feathers  are  necessary',  according  to  the  kind  used;  of 
poultry  feathers  the  most  are  required.  'The  bed-feaihen 
of  home  production  annually  used  in  the  United  Kinudon 
have  been  estimated  at  seven  hundred  tons,  a  very 
quantity  when  the  lightness  of  the  substance  is  taken  into 
consideration.  'The  foreign  imports  of  bed-feathers  are  ai 
much  more. 

In  making  a  nest  for  her  young,  by  stripping  the  downy 
covering  from  her  breast,  the  eider-duck  has  Tittle  thouolit 
of  ministering  to  the  luxurious  requirements  of  civiliz^ed 
man.  About  two  pounds  are  required  to  fill  an  eider-down 
quilt  or  coverlet ;  when  clean  and  pure,  eider-down  feuha 
twenty  to  twenty-four  shillings  the  pound.  The  export  of 
eider-down  from  Denmark,  the  produce  of  birds  in  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  averages  six  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

It  has  been  aptly  observed  that  a  love  for  feathers  is 
amongst  the  prettiest  vanities,  the  daintiest  whims  of  men 
and  women.  From  a  strictly  philosophical  and  grimly 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  it  may  be  considered  exceedingly 
absurd  to  rob  a  poor  bird  of  his  clothes,  and  use  them  is 
additional  adornments  to  our  own  attire.  But  fashion, 
both  in  savage  and  civilized  circles,  enforces  strange  vagv 
ries.  The  aboriginal  races  of  North  and  South  America, 
Africa,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  .Archipelagos, 
gloried  in  their  feather  plumes  and  coronets,  long  before 
our  European  belles  increased  commerce  so  largely  in  this 
direction.  The  jaunty  hat,  which  has  been  now  so  long 
worn  by  young  ladies,  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  every 
novelty  in  the  shape  of  feathers  for  decorating  it,  and  it  is 
strange  how  persistent  this  fashion  has  been,  having  now 
lasted  more  tnan  ten  years.  First,  the  pheasant  plume 
was  introduced  as  an  ornament  for  hats  ;  then  followed  the 
ptarmigan,  peacock,  trogon,  impeyan,  and  argus  pheasants, 
ibis,  heron,  sea-gull,  black-cock,  and  owl,  and  now  almost 
every  variety  of  plumage  may  be  seen  in  the  hats  of  ladies 
and  children. 

According  to  scarcity  and  fashion,  some  kinds  of  feathers 
occasionally  command  a  fabulous  price.  Thus  certain 
sorts  for  hats  have  reached  eight  to  ten  pounds  the  pound 
weight. 

The  greatest  novelty  this  season  has  been  the  feathers 
of  the  sapphire  cockatoo,  with  adjuncts  of  other  birth’ 
feathers,  many  greatly  changed  and  disguised  by  the  skill 
of  the  dyer. 

Pelicau  feathers,  from  their  soft,  velvety  appearance, 
and  their  taking  dyes  readily,  are  in  much  request ;  so  are 
those  of  the  flamingo,  and  what  are  known  in  commerce  as 
long  ar  1  short  osprey,  which  includes  the  much-prized 
short  egret  {Ardea  oIIm).  These  feathers  range  in  prw 
from  sixteen  shillings  to  three  pounds  the  ounce,  according 
to  whiteness  of  color. 

Paris  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  the  preparation, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  arrangement  of  feathers,  a  gre^ 
number  of  persons  being  employed  in  the  feather  trade 
there,  which  was  reckoned  to  have  reached,  belbre  the 
late  war,  an  annual  value  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling 
The  largest  portion  of  these  were  exported  to  North 
America  and  the  colonies.  A  new  and  very  pretty  om^ 
mental  application  of  bird  skins  is  that  of  the  entire  head 
and  plumage  of  some  showy  bird  for  fans  and  fiw-sereeMi 
and  the  brilliant  little  beads  of  the  humming-bird 
handsomely  mounted  as  necklets,  ear-pendants,  broocbei, 
etc.,  form  a  novel  species  of  bird-jewelry.  _  _ 

The  elegance  of  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  arising 
their  slender  stems  and  graceful  barbules,  has  caused  tbeo 
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to  be  prized  in  all  ages.  They  are  the  dearest  and  most 
nosht  after  of  any  leathers,  in  consequence  of  their  fine- 
and  elasticity,  being  employed  for  court  plumes  and 
liead-diesses,  as  well  as  the  needing  plumes  on  the  hearse. 
Their  value  is  enhanced  because  they  can  always  be 
cle*“6<^>  re-made  into  larger  and  richer  plumes, 

br  patience  and  assiduity  in  the  attachment. 

^(Wch  feathers,  in  commerce,  are  classed  in  the  follow- 
ja«T  order,  as  regards  value:  1st,  those  coming  from 
jilosadore ;  2d,  those  from  Egypt  and  Barbary ;  and  3d, 
the  South  African  or  Cape  feathers,  for  which  Graham’s 
Town  is  the  central  market.  These  are  long,  and  there- 
Ibn  esteemed  for  many  purposes,  but  have  not  the  delicacy 
jad  elegance  of  the  barbules  of  the  North  African  feathers. 
The  Aleppo  feathers  used  to  be  considered  the  type  of 
perfection  of  ostrich  feathers,  but  they  are  now  so  scarce  as 
jeldoin  to  be  met  with  in  commerce.  For  the  “  bous  ”  or 
uil-feathers  of  the  ostrich  there  is  an  enormous  demand, 
lad  perhaps  more  of  this  kind  are  sold  than  of  any  other. 

Northern  and  Southern  Africa  are  the  quarters  from 
whence  supplies  are  obtained.  There  are  leather  mer- 
chuts  in  Mogadore  and  other  Barbary  States,  who  are  in 
communication  with  all  the  districts  of  the  Desert  where 
die  bird  is  found.  The  price  of  ostrich  feathers  in  a  series 
ot' years — taking  into  account  quality  and  demand  — 
ranges  from  eight  up  to  fifty-live  pounds  the  pound  weight ; 
bat  their  first  cost  is  of  course  much  lower.  The  iiiqiort 
;  trade  in  England  is  in  comparatively  few  hands.  We  re¬ 
ceded  in  1870,  66,063  pounds  of  ostrich  feathers,  of  the 
declared  value  of  £176,797,  of  which  more  than  half  were 
black  ostrich. 

Vulture  plumes,  or  “  bastard  ostrich  ”  as  they  are  called 
in  trade,  arc  employed  in  large  quantities  in  France,  and 
form  the  most  important  branch  of  the  commerce  in 
feathers  there.  They  are  obtained  from  the  American 
Mtiich  {^Rhea  Americana),  which  inhabits  chiefly  the 
pampas  and  vast  plains  of  Patagonia,  the  Argentine  Con¬ 
federation,  and  the  adjoining  republics.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  true  African  ostrich,  is  without  a  tail,  and  the  feathers 
are  not  of  the  same  rich  and  costly  kind.  The  Patagonians 
and  Indians  make  plumes,  parasols,  and  many  beauti  ul 
ornaments  of  them.  The  feathers  are  imported  in  the 
rough  from  South  America,  under  the  distinction  of  large 
and  small  vulture.  The  former  are  commercially  known 
«  “dry”  or  “white  foot,”  the  lower  part  of  the  plume 
being  white  and  the  head  black.  They  are  used  lor 
coiffures,  the  white  part  in  its  natural  state,  or  dyed  some 
!^t  color,  and  the  dark  part  as  black.  The  bad  feathers 
are  worked  up  into  plumeaux  or  dusting-brushes.  The 
average  viilue  of  these  feathers  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  ranged  from  four  shillings  to  fifteen  shillings  the  kilo- 
’ramme  (of  about  two  pounds),  according  to  the  demands 
of  fashion  and  the  quantity  received  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  small  vulture  feathers  are  exclusively  used  for  head- 
Iresses,  and  are  rather  higher  in  price  than  the  large  ones. 

The  feathers  of  the  Australian  emu  or  cassowary  are  not 
as  yet  much  used;  but  the  plumage  near  the  tail  is  long 
and  graceful,  and  I  have  seen  the  feathers  dyed  almost 
ererv  shade  of  color. 

The  trade  in  cocks’  feathers  is  very  important.  France 
fcceives  supj)lie8  to  be  made  up  from  nearly  all  Europe. 
Poland  and  liussia  send  her  about  14,000  pounds  weight  a 
year,  and  in  France  itself,  as  a  great  poultry-breeding  coun- 
try,  the  quantity  obtained  is  considerable.  In  commerce 
they  are  classed  into  several  kinds,  the  saddle  and  hackle 
leathers  being  especially  in  demand.  Large  white,  of  a 
pwe  color,  fetch  eight  shillings  to  twenty-four  shillings  the 
^nJ.  They  are  used  for  psrures,  military  plumes,  and 
feather-brushes.  The  general’s  plume  is  of  cocks’  feathers, 
vhite  and  dyed  red ;  those  worn  by  officers  on  the  medi.-al 
•taff  are  dyed  black  and  bronzed.  Staff"  officers  and  dep- 
"tylieutenants  of  counties  wear  plumes  of  swans’  feathers. 

feather-flowers  are  not  so  much  prized  now,  owing  to 
great  l>eauty  and  cheapness  of  tne  common  artificial 
•wers.  They  are  chiefly  made  at  Madeira  and  in  Brazil ; 
^  fetch  a  higher  price.  At  Bahia 

I*  oolidade  Convent  is  the  great  locale  where  they  are 

made.  They  ought  to  be  manufactured  entirely  of  undyed 
feathers,  the  best  being  those  of  a  purple,  coppei\  and 
crimson  color,  from  the  breasts  and  heads  of  humming¬ 
birds.  One  of  these  wreaths  has  a  beautiful  efifect,  and 
reflects  diflTerent-colored  light.  ' 

Feather-work  trimming  is  often  applied  with  pretty  ' 

effect  to  the  borders  and  fringes  of  grass  hammocks. 

Examples  of  these,  with  the  representation  of  the  arms  of 

Portugal  and  Brazil,  have  frequently  been  shown  at  the 
various  International  Exhibitions  held  in  Europe. 

Goose  feathers  for  ornament  are  obtained  specially  in 

France  and  Bohemia,  and  in  small  quantities  from  other 
countries.  They  form  in  Paris  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce ;  the  best  are  used  for  head-dresses,  the  waste 
for  “  volants,”  the  bad  quality  for  plumeaux,  and  the  quills 
for  pens  and  other  pulses.  A  large  quantity  of  goose 
skins  are  prepared  in  France  for  winter  garments.  They 
strip  the  entire  skin  from  the  bird,  leaving  merely  the  raw 
carcass,  which,  rolled  in  paper,  is  sold  for  cooking.  Many 
persons  buy  geese  with  the  condition  attached  of  returning 
the  skin  to  the  vendor.  The  difficulty  of  separating  the 
skin  from  the  flesh  prevents  many  countries  from  preserv¬ 
ing  it.  From  the  prepared  downy  skin,  a  great  (juantity 
ofladies’  powder-puff's  are  also  made,  an  article  with  which 

France  supplies  the  world. 

Swan  skins  are  employed  for  much  the  same  uses  as 
goose  skins,  especially  for  trimmings  to  mantles  and 
dresses ;  but  they  are  getting  more  scarce,  as  they  can  only 
be  obtained  during  the  migration  of  the  birds.  We  get 
them  through  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  from 

Russia,  to  the  extent  of  4,000  to  5,000  skins  a  year.  Tur¬ 
key  feathers  are  employed  by  preference  for  parures, 
especially  those  of  the  white  turkey.  The  feathers  of  this 
kind,  which  is  raised  yearly  in  large  numbers  in  France, 
especially  in  the  north,  are  worth  from  six  shillings  to 
twelve  and  sixpence  the  pound. 

Peacocks’  feathers  are  obtained  in  many  of  the  collec- 
torates  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  gorgeous  plumage 
being  shed  every  year.  Fly-flappers  or  ftnning-brushes 
are  made  of  them  in  India.  They  were  at  one  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  Canton  for  making  variegated  threads,  which 
were  used  in  forming  beautiful  capes  for  females.  Per¬ 
mission  to  wear  the  peacock’s  feather  in  the  hat  in  China 
is,  like  the  European  orders,  only  granted  by  s|)ecial  per¬ 
mission  of  the  sovereign.  Chowries,  or  large  fans,  made 
of  the  quills  split,  are  sold  in  Madras  as  high  as  four 
pounds  each.  Peacock  feathers  are  employed  to  some 
small  extent  for  parures  in  France.  Except  perhaps  the 
peacock,  the  pheasant  has  the  most  beautiful  and  finely 
variegated  plumage.  The  feathers  of  the  gold  and  silver 
pheasants  are  much  used  for  making  artificial  flies  for 
anglers,  and  ornamental  work  generally.  The  whole 
plumage  of  the  argus  pheasant  has  been  lately  handsomely 
mounted  as  a  fire  screen. 

The  birds  of  Paradise,  distinguished  for  their  splendor 
and  elegance,  are  used  for  ornamenting  turbans  in  the 

East,  as  well  as  for  hats  and  head-dresses  by  European 
.ladies.  The  genus  Paradinea  is  chiefly  restricted  to  New 

Guinea,  and  the  small  islands  in  its  vicinity.  From  Ba¬ 
tavia,  1,500  or  2,000  reach  Europe  annually.  The  most 
elegant  in  its  plumage  is  the  great  bird  of  Paradise  (P. 
apofia),  the  back  part  of  the  neck  being  of  a  pale  gold 
color,  the  throat  and  fore  part  of  the  richest  changeable 
golden  green,  the  breast  of  a  deep  purple,  and  the  body 
and  tail  of  a  fine  dark  chestnut.  The  hen  birds  are  the 
most  esteemed,  being  brighter  in  tint ;  the  botly-fealhers, 
which  are  yellowish,  are  partially  dyed  to  enhance  the 
color.  . 

The  most  splendid  bird  of  tropical  America  is  the 

Trogon  viridis  or  eplendene.  Aside  from  the  brilliant 
metallic  splendor  of  its  plumage  and  the  gracefulness  of  its 
form,  there  is  a  peculiar  interest  connected  with  this  mag¬ 
nificent  bird.  The  long,  slender,  gilded  feathers  of  the 
tail-coverts  were  allowed  only  to  be  worn  by  the  royal 
family  of  the  Incas.  The  Incas  with  all  their  gorgeous 
magnificence  have  passed  away,  and  the  race  o(  the  red 
men  which  venerated  them  is  fast  following,  but  the  bird 
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^ho8e  plumes  decked  their  diadems  shines  brilliant  as 
ever. 

Eagles’  wings  and  tails  fetch  a  high  price  in  the  Kurile 
Islands,  beihv  bought  by  the  Russians.  'Ilie  feathers  are 
used  by  the  Japanese  for  their  arrows.  Eagles  are  plen¬ 
tiful  in  Kamschatka.  The  brown  and  chocolate  colored 
wing  and  tail-feathers  of  the  golden  eagle  are  used  in  the 
bonnets  of  the  Scotch  clans,  and  by  Zulu  chieilains  in 
South-east  Africa.  The  aborigines  of  North  America  also 
use  the  tail-feathers  of  the  golden  eagle  for  head  orna¬ 
ments.  The  magnificent  feathers  of  the  great  condor, 
which  are  often  eighteen  inches  long  by  four  or  five  broad, 
are  worn  by  ladies. 

Herons’  feathers  are  a  symbol  of  rank  in  Turkey.  The 
sultan  wears  three  in  his  turban,  the  grand  vizier  two,  and 
the  other  public  officers  one.  The  herons  as  a  whole  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  waders,  not  so  much  from  the 
color  of  their  plumage,  as  from  the  elegant  crests  and  pro¬ 
longed  feathers  which  ornament  neany  all  the  species. 
The  storks  all  furnish,  in  more  or  less  perfection,  the 
beautiful  plumes  —  superior  in  estimation  even  to  those  of 
the  ostrich  —  known  by  the  name  of  marabouts,  from  their 
appellation  in  Senegal.  The  under  tail-coverts  afford  the 
beautiful  plumes.  The  down  of  the  young  adjutant  crane, 
and  the  white  feathers  of  other  cranes,  are  obtained  in 
India  and  America,  and  arc  made  into  boas  and  muffs. 
I'he  feathers  of  the  white  or  sacred  ibis  arc  much  used 
for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  East,  and  are  also  sent  to 
France,  while  the  scarlet  ibis  of  South  America  and  Africa 
is  likewise  in  request.  The  skins  of  the  Arctic  divers  are 
dressed  and  made  into  cloaks,  muff's,  and  cuff’s,  and  are 
much  esteemed  as  a  covering  for  the  head  and  breast  in 
the  rigorous  climates  in  which  they  are  found,  the  great 
thickness  of  the  feathers  rendering  them  very  fit  for  that 
purpose.  Russia  and  the  Levant  send  us  considerable 
quantities  of  the  skins  of  grebes,  ducks,  and  divers. 

In  Chiloe,  from  the  long,  ash-colored  plumage  of  a 
species  of  penguin,  which  is  a  little  curled  and  soft,  the 
natives  spin  a  kind  of  coverlet  that  is  highly  prized. 

In  parts  of  North  America,  the  Indians  make  an  elegant 
clothing,  of  the  feathers  of  the  wild  turkey.  They  twist 
the  inner  webs  into  a  strong  double  string  with  hemp  or 
fibrous  bark,  and  work  it  like  matting.  This  appears  very 
rich  and  glossy,  and  as  fine  as  silk  shag.  Fans  used  to  be 
made  of  the  tail,  and  of  four  tails  joined  together  the  early 
French  settlers  in  Louisiana  were  wont  to  construct  a 
parasol. 

Old  writings  speak  of  feathers  being  woven  into  a  pecul¬ 
iar  kind  of  cloth  by  the  Chinese.  Among  them  was  the 
Celestial  goose-velvet,  the  foundation  of  the  fabric  being 
of  silk,  into  wbicb  the  feathers  were  skilfully  interwoven 
in  a  common  loom,  those  of  a  crimson  hue  being  the  most 
expensive.  Tradition  states  that  garments  made  of 
feathers,  and  resembling  fur  dresses,  were  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Shauhau,  who  reigned  twenty-five  centuries  be¬ 
fore  our  era.  The  earliest  allusion  to  robes  woven  with 
feathers  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Tsin  dynasty.  In 
the  year  272  A.  r>.,  the  court  physician  presented  the  em¬ 
peror  with  a  gown  made  of  feathers  from  the  golden- 
headed  pheasant.  A  son  of  the  Emperor  Wuti,  notorious 
for  his  extravagance,  had  in  the  fifth  century  a  robe  woven 
with  peacocks’  feathers. 

It  was  also  the  custom  of  the  emperors  to  make  presents 
annually,  to  certain  ministers  of  state,  of  robes  made  with 
the  feathers  of  the  variegated  kin^sher.  At  a  later 
perio<l  a  princess  engaged  a  skilful  artificer  to  collect 
feathers  of  every  description,  to  make  two  dresses  for  the 
empress,  which  should  when  looked  at  in  front  present  one 
color,  when  viewed  sideways  another,  and  when  held  up 
to  the  light  a  third.  Although  the  Chinese  would  seem  to 
have  lost  the  art  of  weaving  feathers,  plumage  work  is 
still  extensively  practised  in  the  decoration  of  metallic 
ornaments,  worn  by  all  classes  of  females.  On  garlands, 
chaplets,  frontals,  tiaras,  and  crowns  of  very  thin  copper, 
purple,  dark  and  light  blue  feathers  of  the  kingfisher,  and 
other  birds  of  gorgeous  brilliancy,  are  laid  with  exquisite 
taste  and  skill. 


THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  IDYLS  OP  THE  KISO. 

These  volumes  (V.  and  VI.)  complete  a  six-volume 
edition  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poems,  which,  for  beauty  and  ; 
simplicity  of  form,  for  paper,  type,  and  margin,  —  in  other 
words,  for  ail  that  makes  the  act  of  reading  not  mereU 
easy,  but  fascinating,  —  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  But  th« 
interest  of  the  two  last  volumes,  which  for  the  first  time 
give  us  the  various  parts  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  Arthurian 
poem  in  their  proper  order  and  completeness,  —  and  let  him  { 
be  anathema  maranatha  if  he  ever  adds  to  or  alters  it  ' 
again,  to  the  distraction  and  confusion  of  all  who  possess  I 
this  edition,  and  all  who  think  that  they  have  made  the 
poem  their  own,  —  is  the  great  splendor  and  beautv  of  I 
some  of  the  new  passages  here  for  the  first  time  contained'  I 
assages  which  show  that  Mr.  Tennyson’s  genius  has  never  ! 
een  fuller  of  strength,  that  his  English  has  never  been  i 
I  more  nervous  and  simple,  and  that  his  level  of  poetic  ■ 
j  thought  has  never  been  loftier  than  it  now  is.  That  the 
reading  public  professes  itself  weary  of  the  theme  of  these 
Idyls  we  well  know.  The  literary  class  is  by  nature  im¬ 
patient,  asking  for  new  things,  and  can  ill  endure  to  be 
present  at  the  making  of  a  great  poem,  especially  when 
the  artist  moulds  his  work  according  to  the  guidance  of 
his  own  genius,  —  here  a  bit  of  the  brow,  and  there  a  bit 
of  the  foot,  here  an  uplifted  arm,  and  there  the  parted  lips, 

—  and  lets  the  bystander  see  the  elements  in  detail  before 
they  are  all  harmonized  in  the  unity’  of  the  perfect  work.  - 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Tennyson’s  own  genera-  ’ 
tion  would  h.ave  understood  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  his  | 
great  poem  far  better  if  his  fourteen  years’  work  had  never 
been  seen  by  us  till  now,  and  then  seen  as  a  whole.  It 
has  been  misjudged  through  the  imperfection  of  the  read¬ 
er’s  vision,  through  the  slowness  of  his  sympathy  to  go 
back  and  re-read  all  that  he  had  once  read  in  its  proper 
relation  to  the  new  elements  added,  and  through  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  his  literary  pride,  when  he  was  asked  to  re-  8 
consider  from  a  perfectly  new  point  of  view  a  matter  that 
he  had  mentally  closed.  We  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  | 
that  those  who  shall  form  their  first  conceptions  of  the 
“  Idyls  of  the  King  ”  from  these  two  noble  volumes  will 
have  a  very  great  advantage  over  Mr.  Tennyson’s  contem¬ 
poraries  for  the  proper  judgment  of  the  poem,  and  will  un¬ 
derstand  its  unity  of  purpose,  and  enter  into  the  stately 
march  of  its  tragic  story,  far  more  vividly  than  those  who,  j 
beginning  by  praising  the  beauty  of  four  highly-finished 
cabinet  pictures,  were  compelled  —  with  the  sort  of  ^elu^ 
tance  which  literary  prepossessions  always  oppose  to  an  en-  . 
larging  conception  —  to  admit  that  Mr.  Tennyson  had 
been  brooding  over  a  much  greater  theme  than  they  had 
supposed,  and  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  or  failed.  In  the  present  form  of  the  Idyls,  no  one 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  aimed  at  : 
exhibiting,  under  a  very  finely  moulded  form  of  the  old 
Arthurian  legends,  the  spiritual  secret  of  that  divine  and 
militant  kingliness  which  alone  makes  men  free,  and  the 
story  of  its  gradual  rejection  and  final  repudiation  by  the  ] 
world  of  sense  and  passion.  He  has  done  this,  of  cour^  j 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  chivalric  ideal  of  kingliness,  in 
which  there  was  no  slight  dash  of  the  sensuous  mysticism  | 
of  a  religious  vision ;  but  he  has  throughout  maintained  i 
the  authority  of  the  truly  spiritual  element  of  rule,  and  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  Arthur  an  equanimity  and  a  magnanimity, 
a  composure  amidst  the  sensuous  excitements  of  reliew“s 
emotion,  and  a  sad  serenity  amidst  the  onset  of  the  dark-  _ 
est  doubts,  which  make  him  much  more  than  the  ideal  king 
of  the  special  age  of  chivhlry,  though  the  form  of  chai^ 
ter  ^is  suggested  by  that  age.  No  great  poem,  into  what¬ 
ever  mould  of  the  past  it  is  poured,  can  help  being  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  ideas  of  the  poet’s  own  age ;  “  Paradis 
Lost  ”  was  in  no  sense  Hebrew,  it  was  the  great  poem  ot 
English  Puritanism  ;  Goethe’s  “  Faust  ”  was  in  no  sense 
mediaeval,  it  was  the  great  poem  of  modern  Teutonic  aspi* 
ration ;  and  so  Tennyson’s  “  Idyls  of  the  King,”  though  « 
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quite  compare  with  these  in  the  strength  and  vol- 
e  of  its  poetic  current,  is  in  no  sense  a  poem  of  medi»- 
S  chivalry ;  it  is  the  great  poem  of  English  loyalty,  loy- 
^  not  so  much  to  the  conscience,  though  Mr.  Tennyson 
Wmselfsays  so,  as  to  the  perfect  human  will,  the  will 
truly  obeys  the  conscience  and  asserts  its  own  di- 
^  right  to  rule  by  virtue  of  its  own  strength  and  fidelity 
to  that  obedience.  Loyaltjr  to  a  sovereign  will,  acting 
nader  mystic  half-measured  impulses  of  love  and  truth  and 
noble  moral  wrath,  is  the  key  note  of  this  great  poem, 
which  nevertheless  never  loses  the  definite  and  gorgeous 
coloring  of  the  age  from  which  it  takes  its  legendary 
theme.”  Take,  as  illustration  of  this  conception,  this  noble 
MOg,  here  for  the  first  time  published,  which  is  sung  by 
Ar&ur’s  Knights  on  his  coronation  :  — 

“Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world  is  white  with  May ; 

Blow  trumpet,  the  long  night  hath  roll’d  away. 

Blow  through  the  living  world,  —  ‘  Let  the  King  reign.’ 

“  Shall  Rome  or  Heathen  rule  in  Arthur’s  realm  t  ^ 

Flash  brand  and  lance,  fall  battle-axe  upon  helm, 

Fall  battle-axe,  and  flash  brand !  Let  the  King  reign. 

•  Strike  for  the  King  and  live !  His  Knights  have  heard 
That  God  hath  told  the  King  a  secret  word. 

Fall  battle-axe,  and  flash  brand  1  Let  the  King  reign. 

“  Blow  trumpet !  he  will  lift  us  from  the  dust. 

Blow  trumpet !  live  the  strength  and  die  the  lust ! 

Clang  battle-axe,  and  clash  brand  1  Let  the  King  reign. 

“Strike  for  the  King  and  die?  and  if  thou  diest 
The  King  is  King,  and  ever  wills  the  highest. 

Clang  battle-axe,  and  clash  brand  1  Let  the  King  reign. 

“  Blow,  for  our  Sun  is  mighty  in  his  May  ! 

Blow,  for  our  Sun  is  mightier  day  by  day  ! 

Clang  battle-axe,  and  clash  brand  !  Let  the  King  reign. 

“  The  King  will  follow  Christ,  and  we  the  King 
In  whom  high  God  hath  breathed  a  secret  thing. 

Fall  battle-axe,  and  flash  brand !  Let  the  King  reign.” 

The  belief  in  a  royal  will,  royal  at  once  by  its  strength 
ind  by  its  mystic  aureole  of  divine  inspiration,  could 
hardly  be  expressed  in  a  grander  imaginative  form.  And 
the  contrast  to  this  splendid  burst  of  triumph  with  which 
the  kingdom  receives  its  king,  is  the  anguish  of  Arthur’s 
all  but  fainting  heart  when  his  law  has  been  found  too 
high  for  the  world  to  which  it  was  given,  and  when  just 
before  the  last  great  and  fatal  battle  in  the  West,  he  is 
haunted  by  the  dread  that  his  trust  has  been  a  dream,  and 
that  God  has  forsaken  him.  This  passage,  too,  is  quite 
new,  and  almost  the  grandest  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  writ- 
iaga:  — 

“For  on  their  march  to  Westward,  Bedivere, 

Who  slowly  paced  among  the  slumbering  host. 

Heard  in  his  tent  the  moanings  of  the  King  : 

‘I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 

I  mark’d  Him  in  the  flowering  of  His  fields. 

But  in  His  ways  with  men  I  find  Him  not. 

I  waged  His  wars,  and  now  I  pass  and  die. 

0  me!  for  why  is  all  around  us  here 
As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world. 

But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would. 

Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond. 

And  enter  it,  and  make  it  beautiful  1 
Or  else  as  if  the  world  were  wholly  fair, 

But  that  these  eyes  of  men  are  dense  and  dim. 

And  have  not  iiower  to  see  it  as  it  is  : 

Perchance,  because  we  see  not  to  the  close ; 

For  1,  being  simple,  thought  to  work  His  will. 

And  have  but  stricken  with  the  sword  in  vain  ; 

And  all  whereon  I  loan’d  in  wife  and  friend 
Is  traitor  to  my  peace,  and  all  my  realm 
Reels  back  into  the  beast,  and  is  no  more. 

My  God  1  thou  hast  forgotten  me  in  my  death : 

Nay  —  God  my  Christ,  —  I  pass,  but  shall  not  die.’  ” 

How  stately  and  yet  how  simple  is  this  language,  how  mas- 
ire,  and  how  utterly  devoid  of  enigma  and  riddle  I  Our 


greatest  poet  at  least  grows  even  more  natural  and  majestic 
in  power  as  he  matures  in  genius. 

And  in  the  noble  epilogue  “  To  the  Queen,”  a  part  of 
which  has  been  so  often  recently  quoted,  how  grandly  the 
poet  applies  his  conception  of  the  inward  loyalty  we  owe 
to  the  true  ruling  conscience  of  our  nation,  to  our  own  day 
and  generation :  — 

“  Take  withall 

Thy  poet’s  blessing,  and  his  trust  that  Heaven 

Will  blow  the  tempest  in  the  distance  back 

From  thine  and  ours ;  for  some  are  scared,  who  mark. 

Or  wisely  or  unwisely,  signs  of  storm. 

Waverings  of  every  vane  with  every  wind, 

And  wordy  trucklings  to  the  transient  hour. 

And  fierce  or  careless  looseners  of  the  faith. 

And  Softness  breeding  scorn  of  simple  life. 

Or  Cowardice,  the  child  of  lust  for  gold. 

Or  Labor,  with  a  groan  and  not  a  voice. 

Or  Art,  with  poisonous  honey  stol’n  from  France, 

And  that  which  knows,  but  careful  for  itself. 

And  that  which  knows  not,  ruling  that  which  knows 
To  its  own  harm  :  the  goal  of  this  great  world 
Lies  beyond  sight :  yet  —  if  our  slowly-grown 
And  crown’d  Republic’s  crowning  common-sense. 

That  saved  her  many  times,  not  fail  —  their  fears 
Are  morning  shadows  huger  than  the  shapes 
That  cast  them,  not  those  gloomier  which  forego 
The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  West, 

Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away.” 

Surely  that  is  a  grand  political  epilogue  to  a  grand  poem ; 
an  imaginative  presentation  of  the  moral  dangers  of 
our  political  state  such  as  no  politician  could  have  con¬ 
densed  into  language  of  equal  significance  and  vividness ; 
and  yet  one  moderated  by  that  “  crowning  common-sense  ” 
which  marks  the  true  wisdom  of  a  great  imagination,  and 
controls  the  hysteric  fear  of  mere  imaginative  passion. 
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SNOW  AND  ICE. 

People  talk  of  women’s  determination  to  have  their 
own  way  I  Philosophers  beat  them  hollow  in  that  re¬ 
spect. 

One  inquirer,  to  ascertain  whether  a  disease  is  conta¬ 
gious  or  not,  unhesitatingly  inoculates  himself  with  the 
virus.  An  ardent  student  of  helminthology  swallows  bits 
of  tapeworm,  to  learn  to  what  degree,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner,  they  will  grow  from  cuttings  and  make  themselves 
comfortable  in  his  interior.  A  naturalist  who  takes  up, 
and  writes  a  monograph  on  Anoplura,  “  sometimes  termed 
Parasitica,”  exposes  himself  to  the  revilings,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  to  the  kicks  and  cuffs  of  drovers  and  swineherds,  by 
asking,  with  marks  of  intense  interest,  whether  their  beasts 
and  pigs  are  troubled  with  vermin  I  Livingstone  persists 
in  making  so  long  an  exploration  of  Central  Africa,  as  to 
be  converted  to  the  loveliness  of  sable  beauties  and  the 
dignity  of  niggeresses  fit  to  be  queens. 

Glaisher  and  Coxwell,  through  mere  curiosity  about  the 
doings  of  the  bar’  and  three  or  four  other  ’ometers,  go  up 
in  a  balloon,  till  their  hands  and  lips  are  blue,  their  heart¬ 
beats  as  audible  as  the  tic-tacs  of  an  eight-day  clock. 
Tyndall,  over-fond  of  ices,  to  have  them  in  perfection,  and 
to  test  the  Mer  de  Glace’s  winter  movements,  arrives  at 
Chamouni  on  Christmas  night  —  nearly  at  midnight  — 
preferring  his  plum-pudding  and  turkey  with  the  chill  on. 
The  snows  of  London,  the  snows  of  Paris,  and  the  snows 
of  Geneva  were  not  genuine  enough  for  him.  Nothing 
would  suit  him  but  the  snows  up  there. 

The  winter  chosen  by  this  perverse  enthusiast  —  ’59  — 
was  as  inclement  as  he  could  wish.  All  next  day,  the 
snow  fell  heavily.  On  the  27th,  during  a  lull  in  the  storm, 
he  turned  out  for  his  pleasure  excursion  with  four  guides 
and  a  porter.  To  prevent  their  sinking  in  the  snow,  the 
men  tied  pieces  of  plank  to  their  feet ;  the  philosopher, 
determined  to  have  his  money’s-worth  of  cold,  neglected 
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that  precaution,  and  often  sank  to  the  waist  During  their 
ascent,  cracks  opened  with  a  delightful  explosive  sound, 
promising  a  letting-ofT  of  avalanches,  beating  anything  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  The  pine-trees  laden  with  fresh-fallen 
flakes  (in  that  particular  condition  which  causes  their  gran¬ 
ules  to  adhere),  looked  like  overgrown  ostrich  plumes 
gone  mad. 

After  a  cool  and  pleasant  stroll  of  five  hours  and  a  half, 
the  forsaken  auberge  of  Montanvert  was  reached.  The 
snow  was  drifted  in  buttresses  around  it.  'J'hey  unlocked 
the  door,  and  were  charmed  with  the  sight  of  the  frost-fig¬ 
ures  on  the  window-panes.  Wonderful  were  the  mimic 
shrubs  and  ferns.  Most  impressive  was  the  glacier  before 
them.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  The  summer  cas¬ 
cades  now  hung  in  fluted  columns  of  ice  from  the  rocks. 

Trifles  like  these,  instead  of  daunting  our  professor,  only 
prove  that  the  true  scientific  blood  flows  in  his  veins  and 
arteries.  Nothing  could  stop  him  from  taking  his  measure¬ 
ments.  Four  men,  well  roped  together,  descended  to  the 
glacier.  One  of  them,  trained  in  ’57,  undertook  to  fix  the 
requisite  stakes  in  the  ice.  Where  much  snow  lay,  great 
caution  was  required,  for  hidden  crevasses  were  underneath. 
The  men  sounded  with  their  stalls  at  every  stem  Once 
the  leader  of  the  party  suddenly  disappeared.  The  roof 
of  a  crevasse  had  given  way  beneath  him ;  but  the  other 
three  men  promptly  gathered  round  him,  and  lifted  him 
out  of  the  fissure.  It  was  a  pretty  little  game  of  hide-and- 
seek.  One  by  one  the  stakes  were  fixed  in  the  ice,  until  a 
series  of  eleven  of  them  stood  across  the  glacier. 

More  stakes  being  required,  to  compel  the  glacier  to  tell 
its  secrets,  a  second  series  was  fixed  across  it,  in  spite  of 
the  boiling,  whirling^  snow-wreaths  which,  at  intervals, 
quite  hid  the  men.  Fitfully  the  wind  came  up  the  valley, 
darkening  the  air,  catching  the  snow  upon  the  glacier  and 
tossing  it  high  into  heaving  clouds,  separated  from  each 
other  by  cloudless  spaces  corresponding  to  the  naked  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ice.  Nevertheless,  bravely  and  steadfastly  the 
men  did  their  work. 

Next  morning,  they  rose  with  the  dawn.  The  air  was 
thick  with  descending  snow,  all  composed  of  exejuisite  six- 
petaled  flowers  or  six-rayed  stars,  which  our  traveller  and 
others  have  figured,  and  about  which,  more  anon.  Con¬ 
trary  to  expectation,  the  men  could  be  seen  and  directed 
through  the  shower.  To  reach  his  position  at  the  end  of 
his  second  line  of  stakes.  Doctor  Tyndall  had  to  wade 
breast-deep  through  snow  which  seemed  as  dry  and  soft  as 
flour.  The  toil  of  the  men  upon  the  glacier  was  prodigious. 
But  they  did  not  flinch,  and  after  a  time  shouted,  “  Nous 
avons  finis  I  ”  Their  le  .Jer  then  struck  bis  theodolite  with 
the  feeling  of  a  general  who  had  won  a  small  battle. 

They  put  the  solitary  auberge  in  order,  packed  up,  and 
shot,  by  glissade,  down  the  steep  slopes  of  La  Filia  to  the 
ice-vault  of  the  Arveiron  —  a  slide  to  make  r.K>ndon  boys 
die  of  envy.  In  summer,  that  arch  in  the  glacier  is  not  to 
be  trusted.  Its  roof  falls  at  intervals  with  a  startling 
crash.  Now,  there  was  no  danger  in  entering  the  vault ; 
the  ice  seemed  as  firm  as  marble.  The  cavern  was  bathed 
in  a  strange,  blue  light,  whose  beauty  suggested  magic  and 
fairy  tales;  and  then  the  explorer  started  for  London. 
His  longing  was  satisfied.  He  had  ascertained  that  the 
winter  motion  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  near  the  Montanvert 
is,  in  round  numbers,  half  the  summer  motion. 

Doctor  Tyndall  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  rush  thus 
straight  to  the  glacier.  Yoh  and  I,  reader,  less  practised 
mountaineers,  ought  first  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  its 
raw  material,  snow,  a  “  matibre  premiere”  which,  both  by  its 
abundance  and  its  utility,  might  well  tempt  Monsieur  Thiers 
to  tax  it  We  know  that  at  a  ver^  remarkable  point  of  tem- 
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and  varie^  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  graphic  illaj. 
tration.  llie  atoms  of  all  substances,  when  allowed  free 
play,  build  themselves  into  definite  and  mostly  beautiiul 
forms,  called  crystals.  Iron,  gold,  lead,  sulphur,  melted 
and  permitted  to  cool  gradually,  all  show  this  crystalluio, 
power.  The  metal  bismuth  exhibits  it  in  a  particularlr 
striking  manner.  Properly  fused  and  solidified,  it  fomu 
self-built  crystals  of  great  size  and  beautv.  Sugar  dissolved 
in  water,  yields,  by  evaporation,  the  well-knowli  crystah  of 
sugar-candy.  Years  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  to  make  chim. 
ney  ornaments  by  means  of  diflTerently  colored  solutions  of 
alum  crystallized  on  iron  cinders.  The  diamond  is  crvsu]. 
lized  carbon.  All  precious  stones,  as  the  ruby  and  the 
emerald,  are  examples  of  this  crystallizing  power. 

Now,  besides  the  force  of  gravitation,  which  causes  the 
apple  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  endows  every  particle  of 
matter  with  an  attraction  for  every  other  particle  —  besides 
this  force,  there  exist  the  forces  of  crystallization,  which  are 
much  more  complex.  In  this  case,  as  Doctor  Tyndall  has 
so  clearly  stated  it,  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  incoo. 
ceivably  small  as  they  are,  show  themselves  possessed 
attractive  and  repellent  poles  (please  note  this  fact),  hr 
whose  mutual  action  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  ciystal 
are  determined. 

Every  magnet,  we  know,  possesses  two  poles,  and  if  iron 
filings  be  scattered  over  a  magnet,  each  particle  of  iron  Ik- 
comes  endowed  with  two  poles.  Suppose,  now,  such  parti¬ 
cles  devoid  of  weight,  and  floating  in  our  atmosphere,  what 
must  occur  when  they  come  near  each  other  V  Manifestlv 
the  repellent  poles  will  retreat  from  each  other,  while  the 
attractive  poles  will  approach,  and  finally  lock  themselves 
together.  You  have  now  only  to  imagine  the  molecules  of 
water  in  calm,  cold  air  to  be  gifted  with  poles  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  which  compel  the  particles  to  arrange  themselves 
in  a  definite  order,  and  you  have  before  your  mind’s  eve 
the  unseen  architecture  which  produces  the  beautiful  crys¬ 
tals  of  snow.  In  calm  air  the  icy  particles  build  themselves 
into  stellar  shapes,  each  star  possessing  six  rays.  Although 
this  type  is  invariable,  the  variety  of  details  of  the  snow- 
stars  is  infinite,  as  you  will  see  by  catching  snow-flakes  on 
your  coat-sleeve,  and  inspecting  them  with  a  magnifying 
glass. 

But  what  wonderful  work  is  going  on  in  the  atmosphere 
during  the  formation  and  descent  of  every  snow  shower! 
What  building  power  is  brought  into  play  1  How  imper¬ 
fect  the  production  of  human  hands  compared  with  those 
of  what  some  call  the  blind  forces  of  nature  I 

“  But  who,”  eloquently  asks  Doctor  Tyndall,  “  ventures 
to  call  the  forces  of  nature  blind  ?  In  reality,  when  we 
speak  thus  we  are  describing  our  own  condition.  The 
blindness  is  ours,  and  what  we  really  ought  to  say  and  lo 
confess  is  that  our  powers  are  absolutely  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  either  the  origin  or  the  end  of  the  operations  of  na¬ 
ture.” 

Snows  lying  on  very  lofty  mountain  chains  have  been 
accused  of  evU  deeds,  for  which  they  are  at  least  only  par¬ 
tially  answerable.  The  uneasy  sensations  felt  at  great  alti¬ 
tudes  were  noticed  and  described  in  the  fifteenth  century 
as  “  mal  de  montagne  ”  (mountain  sickness),  just  as  we  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  sea  the  qualms  which  Mr.  Bessemer  promises 
to  allay  in  cases  where  the  purse  suffices  to  pay  the  stom¬ 
ach’s  ransom.  Since  De  Saussure’s  time  mountain  sickness 
is  charged,  not  to  the  mountain,  but  to  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air.  The  mountain  has  only  this  to  do  with  it:  The 
explorer  who  mounts  an  Alpine  peak  by  the  unassisted 
force  of  his  own  proper  muscles  is  much  sooner  e.\hausted 
and  disabled  than  the  aeronaut  who  sits  motionless  in  the 
car  of  his  balloon,  and  attains  great  heights  without  the 
least  exertion.  While  mounting  the  final  slope  of  Moot 


perature  —  thirty-two  degrees  of  Farenheit,  or  zero  of  the  least  exertion.  While  mounting  the  final  slope  of  Mont 
Centigrade  scale  —  water  ceases  to  be  liquid  and  becomes  Blanc,  De  Saussure  was  obliged  to  stop  and  take  breath 
solid,  exactly  like  a  metal  which  has  cooled  a  little  lower  every  fifteen  or  sixteen  steps,  and  at  each  third  halt  had  to 
than  its  point  of  fusion.  Snow  is  frozen,  or  cooled  and  sit  to  do  it. 

hardened,  mist.  The  vesicles  of  water  suspended  in  the  Nevertheless,  Boussingault  is  of  opinion  that  on 
air  atre  solidified  into  particles  or  filaments  of  ice,  which,  fields  of  snow,  the  ordinary  eflects  of  rarefied  air  an  is- 
obeying  the  laws  of  crystallization,  combine  at  angles  creased  by  an  emission  of  vitiated  air  under  the  action  of 
of  sixty  degrees  (the  sixth  part  of  a  circle)  and  so  form,  the  solar  rays.  'This  notion  rests  on  one  of  Saussure’o  o- 
always  on  the  same  geometrical  plan,  patterns  of  a  beauty  periments,  who  found  the  air  disengaged  from  the  porei  or 
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'  terstices  of  snow  less  charged  with  oxygen  than  that  of 
^  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  certain  deep  and  close 
nlleys  on  the  upper  part  of  Mont  Blanc  —  in  the  Corridor, 
fg  iosUnce  —  such  uneasiness  is  generally  felt  in  going  up 
{1^,  that  the  guides  Ion"  believed  this  portion  of  the 
mountain  to  be  poisoned  by  some  mephitic  exhalation. 
Consequently,  at  present,  when  the  weather  {^rmits,  they 
the  ArSte  des  Bosses,  where  a  keener  air  causes  the 
nbrsiol  logical  disturbances  to  be  less  severely  felt. 

Icicles  are  a  pretty  paradox,  formed  by  the  process  of 
l^ing  in  sunshine  hot  enough  to  melt  snow,  blister  the 
ihn,  and  even,  when  concentrated,  to  burn  up  the  human 
body  itself.  Icicles  result  from  the  fact  that  air  is  all  but 
completely  transparent  to  the  heat  ra^s  emitted  by  the  sun  ; 
thst  is,  such  rays  pass  through  the  an:  without  warming  it. 
Only  the  scanty  traction  of  rays  to  which  air  is  not  trans¬ 
parent  expend  their  force  in  raising  its  temperature. 

The  warm  puffs  of  the  summer  breeze  are  not  heated  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  sun  itself,  but  by  the  earth  and  the  objects  on  it 
which  the  sun  has  previously  warmed.  The  truth  of  this  is 
sensibly  felt  on  entering  a  town,  after  sunset,  from  the  open 
country,  in  sunshiny  weather.  The  same  difference  of  tem¬ 
perature  is  never  felt  at  the  close  of  a  cloudy  day.  This 
wse  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  air  on  a  mountain-top  is 
colder  than  the  air  at  its  foot.  The  air  on  high  mountains 
may  be  intensely  cold,  while  a  burning  sun  is  overhead. 
He  solar  rays  which,  striking  on  the  human  skin,  are 
almost  intolerable,  are  incompetent  to  heat  the  air  sensibly, 
and  we  have  only  to  withdraw  into  perfect  shade,  to  feel 
lie  chill  of  the  atmosphere. 

A  joint  of  meat  might  be  roasted  before  a  fire,  the  air 
aioand  the  joint  being  cold  as  ice.  If  you  light  a  fire  in  a 
large  room  it  is  not  the  fire  which  immediat^y  warms  the 
air  in  that  room.  The  fire  warms  the  walls  and  the  furni¬ 
ture,  which  then  warm  the  air  by  their  contact ;  and  the 
nearer  the  walls  and  the  furniture  are  to  the  fire  the  sooner 
the  room  (that  is  the  air  in  it)  is  thoroughly  warmed. 

Snow  is  one  of  the  many  objects  whi^  absorb  and  are 
warmed  by  the  solar  heat.  On  a  sunny  day  you  may  see 
the  summits  of  the  high  Alps  glistening  with  the  water -of 
liquefaction,  while  the  air  above  and  around  the  mountains 
may  be  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  same 
thing  happens  to  the  snow  upon  your  house-roof.  The  sun 
plays  upon  it,  and  melts  it.  The  water  trickles  to  the 
eaves,  and  hangs  in  a  drop.  If  the  eaves  are  in  the  shade, 
or  in  declining  sunshine,  or  the  air  intensely  cold  with  a 
brilliant  sun,  the  drop,  instead  of  falling,  congeals.  An  in- 
hnt  icicle  is  formed.  Other  drops  and  driblets  succeed, 
which  both  thicken  it  at  the  root  and  lengthen  it.  The 
drainage  from  the  snow,  after  sunshine  is  gone,  continues 
to  produce  icicles,  until  the  flow  of  water  is  stopped  by  the 
frost.  In  the  Alps,  Doctor  Tyndall  tells  us,  when  the  liq¬ 
uefaction  is  copious  and  the  cold  intense,  icicles  grow  to  an 
enormous  size.  Over  the  edges  (mostly  the  southern 
edges)  of  the  chasms,  hangs  a  coping  of  snow,  and  from 
this  depend,  like  stalactites,  rows  of  transparent  icicles, 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  feet  long,  constituting  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  the  higher  crevasses.  But  an  icicle 
would  be  incomprehensible  if  we  did  not  know  that  the 
iolv  beams  may  pass  through  the  air,  and  still  leave  it  at 
an  icy  temperature. 

Hail  is  another  form  of  water,  which  we  cannot  regard 
wi±  indifference  when  the  heavens  are  pelting  us  with 
»lid  missiles.  I  have  seen  a  whole  city,  covered  with  stout 
ftd  tiles,  unroofed  by  a  single  hailstorm.  What  became  of 
die  windows  it  is  needless  to  state.  Glaziers  were  in  re¬ 
quest  for  weeks  afterwards.  Like  rain,  hail  is  formed  when 
two  or  more  strata  of  clouds  overlie  one  another,  but  with 
» difference  in  their  respective  physical  conditions. 

Hail  is  produced  during  tempests,  when  the  temperature, 
^  high  at  the  surface  of  the  esmth,  decreases  rapidly  at 
loftier  altitudes.  In  that  case  the  upper  clouds  consist  of 
iqr  p^cles,  the  middle  strata  of  watery  vesicles  below  the 
point,  and  the  lower  strata  of  vesicles  above  the 
frocaing  point.  Usually  those  clouds  travel  in  different 
duectMns,  and  hail  is  produced  when  a  conflict  of  opposing 
*uids  compels  a  mixture  of  clouds  of  such  different  temper¬ 


atures.  The  raia*drops  resulting,  instantly  frozen,  have 
the  time  during  their  fall,  to  increase  in  size  by  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  water  on  their  surface,  and  not  seldom  by  combi¬ 
nation,  to  unite  into  large  and  destructive  hailstones. 

The  formation  of  hailstones  is  always  rapid.  The  clouds 
from  which  they  fall  are  never  spread  over  a  very  wide 
area.  Sailing  before  the  wind,  they  pound  and  riddle 
strips  of  land  often  less  than  a  mile,  and  rarely  ten  miles, 
wide,  although  the  length  of  the  strips  passed  over  is  some¬ 
times  considerable.  Hailstones  have  been  picked  up  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  half  a  pound  avoirdupois.  In  some  instances, 
this  weight,  on  credible  authority,  has  been  very  much  ex¬ 
ceeded.  On  such  occasions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  trees 
should  be  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  branches,  the  larger 
animals  mutilated,  “  small  deer  ”  and  game  killed  outri^t. 
The  greater  the  development  of  electricity  in  a  tempest,  the 
greater  is  the  tendency  to  a  downfall  of  hail.  Hail  occurs 
principally  in  summer,  and  in  the  afternoon ;  namely,  under 
the  meteorological  conditions  that  have  just  been  mentioned 

—  great  heat  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  rapidly  diminishing 
higher  up  in  the  air,  with  strong  cloud-evaporation  under 
the  action  of  the  sun.  Nevertheless,  as  the  simple  conflict 
of  an  upper  very  cold  wind  with  a  very  hot  one  raised  to 
the  same  lofty  region,  may  bring  about  the  formation  of 
hail,  it  sometimes  falls  in  winter,  and  sometimes  in  the 
night ;  but  those  are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

As  water,  during  its  metamorphosis  into  snow,  assumes  a  ' 
beautiful  star-like  form,  so  does  the  dissection  of  ice,  by 
heat,  prove  that  it  possesses  a  similar  structure.  The 
architecture  of  the  ice  over  which  we  skate  is  quite  as 
wonderful  as  the  flowers  of  the  snow.  All  our  lake  ice  is 
built  up  of  six-rayed  stars  wonderfully  interlaced.  To  see 
them,  take  a  slab  of  pond  ice,  and  place  it  in  the  path  of  a 
concentrated  sunbeam.  But  ice  and  water  are  so  optically 
alike,  that  unless  the  light  fall  properly  upon  the  flowers, 
you  will  not  detect  them.  Catching  the  right  angle  of 
illumination,  from  separate  spots  of  the  ice  little  shining 
points  are  seen  to  sparkle  forth.  Every  one  of  those  points 
is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  liquid  flower  with  six  petals, 
lying  in  all  cases  parallel  to  the  surface  of  freezing.  The 
central  spot  is  a  vacuum.  Ice  swims  on  water  because, 
bulk  for  bulk,  it  is  lighter  than  water ;  so  that  when  ice  is 
melted  it  shrinks  in  size.  The  liquid  flowers  cannot  then 
occupy  the  whole  space  of  the  ice  melted.  A  little  empty 
space  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers,  and  this  space, 
or  rather  its  surface,  shines  in  the  sun  like  burnished 
silver. 

Doctor  Tyndall’s  treatise,  “  The  Forms  of  Water  ”  (which 
.  suggested,  and  has  helped  to  write,  this  paper),  is  espe¬ 
cially  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory  on  that  very  curious 
phase  of  water,  the  glacier.  There  he  is  at  home  —  as  he 
IS,  indeed,  in  evefy  branch  of  his  subject ;  for  he  never 
pretends  to  explain  what  he  does  not  know  full  well  him¬ 
self  But  the  glacier  is  his  playmate,  his  hobby-horse,  his 
love. 

That  singular  product  of  nature  shall  be  left  here  intact 

—  with  a  stron"  recommendation  to  the  readef  to  possess 
“  The  Forms  of  Water  ”  as  a  pocket-book.  If  he  is  projecting 
a  peep  at  the  high  Alps  or  the  high  latitudes  where  glaciers 
are  also  to  be  found,  it  is  an  indispensable  as  well  as  a 
portable  companion.  If  he  indulges  no  such  thoughts  at 
present,  perhaps  it  will  excite  in  him  that  very  pardonable 
desire. 
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Mr.  Hale’s  name  heads,  alphabetically,  the  list  of  those 
monosyllabic  ones  which  spring  up  so  rapidly  just  now  in 
the  United  States  associated  with  wit  and  fun.  Hale, 
Harte,  Hay,  Twain,  and  Ward  are  most  of  them  names 
well  known  there,  and  almost  as  weU  known  here.  'There 
seems  a  sort  of  necessity  that  men  with  longer  names 
should  not  venture  to  be  funny  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  for  when  their  parents,  ignorant  of  the  reflected 
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greatness  which  is  to  be  theirs,  hand  down  to  them  a  name 
of  more  fhan  a  single  syllable,  they  at  once  lay  it  aside 
and  adopt  one  of  the  approved  proportions. 

Mr.  Hale  docs  not  go  in  for  nonsense  merely,  at  any  rate 
in  this  volume  —  for  we  notice  that  he  has  already  pub¬ 
lished  four  others  ;  but  the  serious  purpose  of  his  first  tale, 
the  title  of  which  heads  this  notice,  is  worked  out  by  so 
amusing  an  extravaganza  that  we  thought  we  bad  lighted  on 
a  rival  to  Mark  Twain.  Even  in  this  story,  however,  the  seri¬ 
ous  purpose  is  so  much  more,  and  the  humor  so  much  less  evi¬ 
dently  tW  object,  that  we  should  describe  Mr.  Hale  rather  as 
a  quaint  and  grotesque  than  a  humoroq^  writer.  Some  of 
his  tales,  indeed,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  tenderness 
of  their  sympathy  with  the  loving  and  unselfish  devotedness 
which  from  time  to  time  has  attracted  his  notice  and  re¬ 
newed  his  faith  in  human  nature,  than  for  either  humor  or 
quaintness.  Of  such  are  the  pretty  stories  of  “  Mouse  and 
Lion,”  and  “  Confidence,”  the  latter  opening  most  pictur¬ 
esquely,  but  not  quite  fufilling  the  promise  of  its  first  para¬ 
graphs  :  — 

“  There  never  was  a  child  who  showed  so  fully  what  the 
woman  was  to  prove.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  one 
day  when  her  father  had  fallen  in  with  me  on  a  cross-road  in  the 
PiKataquis  valley  :  that  is  far  away,  forty  miles  above  Bangor 
in  Maine.  He  was  on  his  hay-cart ;  I  was  sitting  on  a  log.  We 
nodded  to  each  other ;  and  he,  seeing  my  knapsack  and  stick, 
asked  if  I  would  not  mount  with  him,  which  1  did ;  and  so,  be¬ 
fore  long,  we  came  up  to  his  cheerful,  rambling,  great  shingle- 
palace  of  a  house,  where  I  had  already  promised  to  pass  the 
night  with  him.  We  brought  up  in  front  of  the  barn,  from  which 
we  had  already  heard  shouts  of  ‘  Coop  !  Coop  !  ’  Who  should 
appear  at  a  little  three-cornered  window  in  the  gable  but  little 
Janet,  flaxen  curls  flying  wild  about  her  head.  ‘  Hurrah  !  ’  said 
*  Miss  Janet.’  ‘  Hurrah !  ’  said  her  father :  ‘jump,  birdie !  ’  and 
before  poor  cockney  I  well  understood  the  order,  the  child  flew 
out  of  the  window,  down  into  his  arms,  and  they  both  rolled 
over  and  over  in  the  hay,  I  have  seen  many  a  )ump  into  hay- 
carts  —  nay,  have  made  my  share  ;  but  1  never  saw  such  a  flight 
as  that.  And  even  then  it  was  not  the  distance  which  seemed 
most  surprising :  it  was  the  absolute  promptness,  so  perfectly 
fearless :  — 

“  ‘  Hen  not  to  make  reply. 

Here  not  to  queetion  why.* 

He  said  *  Jump !  ’  and  she  jumped,  not  because  she  calculated  the 
height,  or  had  done  it  before,  but  because  he  told  her  to,  and  she 
loved  and  trusted  him.  That  was  little  Janet  all  over.  Now, 
steadiness  like  that  and  readiness  like  that  breed  steadiness  and 
readiness.  It  seems  queer  to  me  that  I  had  never  seen  Janet 
before,  I  have  seen  her  so  much  and  so  often  since.  I  had  not 
seen  her  long,  before  I  found  that  1  trusted  her  as  implicitly  as 
she  did  me :  indeed,  there  was  not  a  man  who  worked  on  the 
farm  who  had  not  absolute  confidence  in  the  child,  or  was  not 
sure  of  her  promptness,  punctuality,  and  affection.  Nor  was  it 
men  or  women  alone  who  felt  so.  The  horses  and  the  cows  — 
nay,  the  pigs  and  the  hens  —  all  knew  her ’cheerful  voice,  and 
her  ready  attendance,  and  her  steady  hand.  Jotham  said  she 
could  collar  and  harness  that  cross  brute  ‘  Mad  March  ;  ’  that 
she  would  climb  into  the  manger,  and  put  the  wretch’s  collar  on,' 
and  put  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  because  she  was  such  a  lady.  I 
know  she  could  do  it ;  and  of  course  Mad  March  let  her  do  it.” 

“  Mouse  and  Lion  ”  rises  in  the  scale  of  humor.  It  is  of 


bishop  finds  all  the  time  he  can  spare  gone  before  he  hu 
been  able  to  produce  credentials  and  proofs  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  off  his  young  niece. 

“  The  Modem  Sinbad  ”  rises  still  higher,  and  is  a  most 
amusing,  because  not  too  long  or  wearisome,  skit  on  the 
modern  English  plutocrat’s  method  of  foreign  travel  his 
utter  absence  of  real  curiosity,  and  his  inability  to  ap’pre. 
ciate  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  journey,  with  his 
pous  pretence  of  research  and  inquiry,  and  his  nrolound 
desire  to  “  do  ”  the  country  in  a  givon  time.  We  have 
often  seen  more  or  less  amusing  caricatures  of  the  British 
sight-seer,  but  they  are  generally  too  grossly  burlestjue,  and 
are  made  up  too  much  of  grumbling  at  hotel  charges  or 
self-gratulation  on  the  British  incapability  of  beinn'  “  done." 
There  is,  however,  nothing  of  this  here,  and  there  is  no 
Yankee  sneering  at  the  Britisher  or  boasting  over  him.  h 
is  a  journal  of  a  thirty  days’  run  through  thirty-one  State, 
of  the  Union,  and  the  humor  consists  in  the  absolute  faith¬ 
fulness  of  the  representation.  It  is  exactly  what  we  can 
conceive  the  journal  would  be  of  a  thoroughly  unimai'ina- 
tive,  punctual  British  merchant,  who  reads  his  newspapers 
regularly,  and  has  learnt  all  he  knows  of  America  from  his 
studies  in  the  Times.  The  profound  ignorance,  the  hastv 
judgments,  the  little  scraps  of  information  he  parades,  anil 
his  pride  in  his  girls  as  his  authorities,  his  desire  to  (ret  on 
and  carry  out  his  programme  religiously  —  even  though  he 
has  to  sacrifice  his  son’s  society,  who  gets  sep.arated  from 
them  in  New  York,  and  never  overtakes  them  till  they  are 
about  to  reembark  for  England,  and  to  whom  it  is  hi> 
great  delight  to  telegraph  daily  —  are  all  little  |)oiiits  ol 
humor  dotted  about  in  the  narrative,  which,  if  they  are  to 
be  fully  appreciated,  must  be  read  entire ;  here,  however,  is 
a  sample  of  it :  — 

We  had  to  wait  but  little  at  Prairie  da  Chicn,  and,  soon 
after  dark,  were  on  our  way  again.  The  ladies  enjoyed  the  com¬ 
parative  stillness  of  the  steamboat  berths,  and  we  slept  late. 
Going  on  deck  I  found  that  our  run  had  been  very  rapid  in  the 
night,  and  we  were  approaching  the  celebrated  bridge  at  Rock 
Island.  Here  we  expected  to  meet  George ;  and  we  left  our 
friendly  Captain  Parsons,  and  landed  here.  We  were  again  dis- 
impointed.  I  could  learn  nothing  of  George  at  any  of  the  hotel.-. 
There  is  no  railway  below  Rock  Island  on  the  river  shore;  and 
it  seemed  certain  that  he  had  attempted  to  strike  us  at  Fulton, 
higher  up  the  stream.  I  telegraphed  him  at  that  point  to  aviit 
us  there.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  strike  a  pleas¬ 
ant  evening  train  up  the  river,  and,  before  dark,  again  had  re¬ 
traced  our  course,  and  arrived  in  Fulton.  At  Fulton,  on  the 
hotel  book,  was  bis  name !  The  keeper  of  the  hotel  said  be  had 
inquired  after  the  General  Logan  on  arriving,  and,  learning  that 
she  had  passed  down  the  stream,  had  taken  another  boat  which 
was  passing,  and  had  followed  us  to  Rock  Island !  Ellen  declares 
that  at  this  very  spot  on  the  river  the  same  adventure  hapiened 
to  Evangeline  in  one  of  Mr.  I-ongfellow’s  poems.  But  Maud 
thinks  this  was  lower  down,  at  a  spot  which  we  shall  visit  in  a 
few  days.  I  telegraphed  him  at  once  not  to  attempt  to  overtake ' 
us  here,  but  to  await  our  arrival  at  St.  Louis.  I  was  obliged  to 
do  this  that  we  might  secure  passage  by  daylight  in  the  train  for 
Umaha  in  Nebraska,  which  leaves  Clinton,  opposite  this  place,  at 
seven  o’clock  every  morning.  This  we  succeeded  in  doing  ;  and 
after  a  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  having  tried  the  sleep¬ 
ing-car  again,  on  yet  a  different  arrangement,  we  find  ouiselres 


two  devoted  school-friends  who  help  each  other  out  of  all  •  in  Omaha.  We  have  been  travelling  with  four  young  men  who 
sorts  of  scraiies,  gnawing  away  the  other’s  net,  as  they  call  P”  their  way  to  Porthos,  where  they  have  established  their 
it,  so  that  ea(!h  is  alternately  the  lion,  and  each  the  mouse.  families.  I  was  sorry  not  to  visit  that  place  with  them,  m  it  u  to 
One  of  them  is  a  relationless  ornhan.  or  sunnosed  to  be :  ^  ‘I*®  commercial  capital  of  the  whole  country  within  a  few  yesn. 


it,  so  that  eai^h  is  alternately  the  lion,  and  each  the  mouse. 
One  of  them  is  a  relationless  orphan,  or  supposed  to  be ; 
but  an  Irish  Homan  Catholic  bishop  traces  her  out,  and 
calls  to  claim  her  as  bis  niece,  on  his  way  to  a  Canadian 
see  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  Pope ;  the 
method  by  which  the  mouse  of  this  occasion  gnaws  away 
the  lion’s  net,  and  releases  her  friend  from  this  terrible  and 
impending  parting,  is  both  original  and  humorous.  The 
vivacious,  pretty,  and  lively  mouse  presents  herself  with 
her  friend  to  the  bishop  and  his  chaplain,  and  having  first 
flattered  him  by  kneeling  for  his  blessing,  engages  him  in 
so  lively  a  discussion  on  theology,  deferring  entirely  to  his 
superior  judgment,  and  occupies  him  with  so  many  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  opinions,  customs,  countries,  and  otherwise 
of  Catholics,  besets  him  so  with  fascinating  attentions  and 
offers  of  refi^shment  that  cannot  be  refused,  that  the  poor 


I  was  very  fortunate  in  meeting  these  gentlemen,  who  kindly 
gave  me  a  full  aceount  of  it.  It  is  on  the  Missouri  River,  jmt 
half-way  between  the  two  oceans ;  and  when  railroads,  now  con¬ 
templated  in  each  direction,  are  finished,  it  will  lie  the  grent 
entrepdt  of  Eastern  and  Western  trade.  It  is  also  half-way  be 
tween  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  parallel  of  54°  north  latitude, 
and  must  be  always  a  great  eentre  of  the  trade  North  and  Soutn 
Whether  the  seat  of  Government  is  soon  removed  there  or  no^ 
Porthos  must  beeomeagreat  mercantile  city,  and  nothing  woiW 
have  interested  me  more  than  a  visit  to  it.  Of  course,  also,  the 
temptation  is  very  great  to  leave  Omaha  westward,  and  Kro»» 
the  continent  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail**’ 
just  now  opened.  Four  days  would  carry  us  to  the  Pacific  OcM. 
and  in  five  more  we  could  return  to  St.  Louis,  adding  thus 
to  our  list  of  States  visited.  But  the  plans  we  made  in  Ixwj^ 
do  not  permit  thia  extension  of  time.  To  see  the  Sontheru 
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cZI^horoughly  will  require  all  the  time  I  have  between  this 
^  July  24th,  on  which  day  our  berths  are  taken  in  the  New 
York  steamer. 

“With  reluctance,  therefore,  we  turn  eastward  at  nine  o’clock, 
Omsba  time,  which  is  twenty-four  minutes  after  two  by  London 
We  'have  travelled  more  than  one  quarter  round  the 
^rld.  Finding,  after  breakfast,  a  boat  with  steam  up,  about  to 
itart  for  the  lower  landings,  we  enjoyed  a  day’s  sail  between 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  arriving  at  St.  Joseph  early  enough  the 
next  morning  to  take  an  express  train  for  Kansas  City.  We 
entered  this  city  by  a  new  bndM  over  the  Missouri  River,  fin¬ 
ished  and  opened  on  Saturday  last.  We  went  on  shore  at  El- 
wood  in  Kansas,  and  by  starlight  had  a  fine  view  of  that  State. 
We  have  thus  made  a  survey  of  all  the  States  generally  known 
u  the  Loyal  or  Northern  States  in  the  late  contest.  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  generally 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  but  were  known  as  Border  States. 
These  we  are  vet  to  visit,  as  well  as  the  Gulf  States  and  Arkansas 
ind  the  Carofinas.  I  sec  that  I  have  nowhere  summed  up  our 
view  of  Illinois.  It  is  a  State  rapidly  growing  in  population, 
with  large  supplies  of  provisions  for  all  parts  of  the  world.” 

Perhaps  less  amusing  because  more  broadly  extravagant  is 
the  storv  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book  —  “  His  Level 
gjjt”  — and  which  is  designed  to  teach  us  how  little 
(jood  we  can  do  if  we  fritter  away  our  time  and  money 
nmoncst  a  thousand  objects,  giving  our  ear  to  every  news- 
paper^appeal,  or  every  agent  that  calls  to  make  known  the 
object  of  the  invaluable  association  which  he  represents. 
It  was  this  story  which  reminded  us  of  Mark  Twain,  but  it 
is  the  only  one  that  does  so.  Mr.  Hale  has  nothing  like 
Mark  Twain’s  breadth  of  fun,  while  there  is  far  more  of 
lerious  purpose,  more  of  cultivation,  refinement,  and  tender¬ 
ness  in  his  writings.  But  the  following  passage,  in  which 
the  supposed  relater  begins,  as  it  were,  at  the  end,  will 
serve  to  explain  the  resemblance  which  we  saw  :  — 

"My  wife  and  I  had  no  causes  for  dissent,  and  we  have  never 
qaarrelled  from  that  hour  to  this.  We  have  faithfully  followed 
each  other’s  fortunes.  True,  we  have  been  parted,  but  not  by 
osrselves.  I  am  now  in  the  Male  Department  of  the  poor- 
hoose,  Dormitory  B,  native  whites.  She  is  in  the  Female 
Department,  also  Dormitory  B,  native  whites  also.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  what  is  known  as  the  Nursery  Department,  also 
Dormitory  B,  native  whites  also.  We  have  been  married  seven 
rears,  and  have  known  no  material  difference  of  opinions.  Tiffs 
ire  have  had,  but  not  quarrels.  1  own  to  tiffs,  but  1  do  not  own 
to  quarrels.  There  was  no  reason  why  we  should  quarrel.  We 
both  had  good  appetites  and  good  health.  We  were  both  fond 
of  books,  and  yet  we  did  not  always  want  to  read  the  same  book 
It  a  time.  We  had  the  same  views  on  papal  infallibility,  on  the 
doctrine  of  election,  on  regeneration,  on  the  fall  of  man,  on  the 
vicarious  atonement,  on  baptism,  and  on  the  future  life.  In  a 
paper  to  be  read  before  a  mixed  audience,  I  do  not  think  it 
proper  or  desirable  to  state  what  those  views  were  ;  but  mine 
were  hers  and  hers  were  mine.  We  went  to  the  same  church, 
we  taught  in  the  same  Sunday-school,  and  believed  in  the  same 
—  minister.  Under  these  circumstances  we  were  married. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  minister  married  us  first- 
rate.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  minister.  Then  they  all 
congratulated  us.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  they  would  con¬ 
gratulate  ns  now,  if  they  came  down  to  see  the  poor-house  some 
day  with  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  I  should  be 
detailed  to  see  to  their  horses,  and  my  wife  to  wait  at  table 
when  they  had  the  collation.  But  they  congratulated  us  then.” 

“Wate^talk”  is  little  more  than  a  quaint  way  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  force  of  association.  Two  friends  are  swimming 
together,  and  one  begins  to  tell  the  other  of  a  lost  and 
found  child.  The  other  is  not  deeply  interested,  and 
rather  disappoints  his  friend,  who  does  not  care  to  finish  it 
on  shore.  Months  afterwards,  when  again  bathing,  the 
Bend  asks  for  the  conclusion,  which  is  again  not  arrived 
at,  and  it  is  not  till  separations  and  changes  have  happened 
that,  again  in  the  sea  together,  the  denouement  is  asked  for 
and  related.  The  result  is  that  the  friend  seeks  the  found 
young  lady  in  marriage.  “  The  Tale  of  a  Salamander  ”  is 
aennous  bit  of  imaginative  dreaming,  and  “  The  Queen  of 
California”  is  a  translation  of  parts  of  an  old  Spanish 
romance,  which  curiously  enough  explains  the  origin  of  the 
Mme  of  that  State.  But  the  most  grotesque  extravagance 
of  all  is  that  of  “  The  Brick  Moon ;  ’’  and  readers  must  not 
■hut  it  up  in  despair  because  it  begins  scientifically  about 


latitude  and  ’ongitude.  Some  wild  and  highly-math- 
ematical  and  astronomical  philanthropists,  full  of  the 
dangers  to  mariners  who  cannot  find  their  whereabouts, 
conceive  the  possibility  of  launching  a  brick  moon  into 
space  by  centrifugal  power,  in  such  a  direction  that  it  shall 
revolve  at  a  certain  angle  to  the  equator —  let  the  author 
excuse  us  if  we  are  sketching  his  theory  all  wrongly  —  and 
of  such  a  size  that  it  shall  always  be  seen,  and  at  such  a 
height  that  nothing  terrestrial  shall  hide  it  from  observers 
on  the  earth  or  seas.  Water-wheels  of  extraordinary 
powers  are  built,  and  a  correspondingly  extraordinary 
mass  of  water  is  brought  to  hear  on  them,  and  a  brick 
moon  of  the  requisite  dimensions  is  constructed  at  the  top 
of  the  ways  down  which  when  finished  it  is  to  slip  on  to 
the  wheels  that  are  to  launch  it  forth  to  find  its  orbit. 
Meantime  some  of  these  enthusiasts  of  engineers  in  their 
American  wilderness  use  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  sphere  as  houses  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  there  they  stable  their  animals  and  store  their  pro¬ 
visions.  Alasl  one  night,  a’ week  or  two  before  the  date 
fixed  for  the  launch,  but  when  all  is  ready,  some  accident 
loosens  the  moon  from  her  moorings,  and  gliding  gently 
down  the  ways,  the  little  colony  is  shot  into  space ;  the 
orbit  is  known,  the  new  satellite  is  observed,  and  the 
delighted  relatives  discover  their  friends  moving  on  the 
new  world  ;  they  telegraph  to  them,  and  soon  communicate 
regularly,  and  discover  that  they  have  wonderful  advan¬ 
tages,  with  every  sort  of  climate  within  a  few  hours’  reach, 
and  with  all  the  elements  of  happiness  in  their  little  society. 
The  moral  is  that  people  may  be  happy  —  nay,  happier  — 
in  a  little  circle  of  their  own,  where  every  one  is  very  dear 
and  very  intimate  and  very  depemlent,  and  that  railways 
and  civilization  do  not  make  us  happier  than  were  the 
pioneers  of  the  settlements  of  the  once  distant  West.  The 
impression  left  by  Mr.  Hale’s  book  is  that  though  the 
stories  are  all  of  such  a  various  kind  that  they  scarcely 
seem  to  come  from  one  pen,  there  is  nothing  commonplace 
or  tiresome  about  them,  and  that  none  of  them  will  be  easily 
forgotten. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Vienna  New  F rte  Press  has  intelligence  from  Rome  that 
the  Pope  means  to  canonize  Mary  Stuart. 

A  NEW  tenor,  Salomons,  is  about  to  make  his  debut  at  the 
French  Opera,  Paris,  in  “  Guillaume  Tell.” 

VicTOBiEN  Sardou  has  written  a  comedy  for  the  Gymnase 
Theatre,  Paris,  to  succeed  Dumas’  play  of  “La  Femme  de 
Claude.” 

It  is  announced  in  the  Paris  p^rs  that  M.  Henri  Rochefort 
has  written  a  novel  entitled  “  Les  Desprav^s  ”  during  his  impris¬ 
onment.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has,  however,  forbidden  the 
publication  of  the  work  in  France. 

One  of  the  London  daily  papers  is  about  to  send  a  corre¬ 
spondent  to  accompany  the  Russian  expedition  to  Khiva,  in  the, 
person  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  whose  description  of  the  battle' 
of  Inkermann  made  him  famous. 

A  Bengal  paper  supplies  a  neat  instance  of  confusion  of 
metaphor.  Cndcising  the  income-tax,  the  editor  expresses  the 
hope  that  “  the  government  will  not  repeat  the  blunder  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  calf  which  daily  produces  the  golden  egg.” 

A  WHITE  marble  statue  of  the  Queen,  weighing  seven  tons, 
has  just  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  Queen  is  represented 
sitting  on  a  chair,  with  a  dog  lying  by  her  side.  The  statue  is 
being  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  state  apartments. 

The  other  day  a  solicitor  in  Dundee  was  waited  upon  by  a 
young  man,  who  explained  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  be  lawful  for  him  to  marry  his 
mother-in-law.  We  take  this  to  be  the  height  of  sarcasm. 

The  Court  Journal  says :  The  first  silk  stockings  in  this 
country  were  worn  by  “  Good  Queen  Bess,”  a.  d.  1561.  How 
comes  it,  then,  that  in  the  play  of  “  Richard  HI.”  the  young 
princes  and  King  Henry  are  invariably  dressed  in  black  sUk 
stockings  1 
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The  total  abstainer*  in  England  are  about  to  employ  a  new 
weapon  in  their  warfare  against  the  vice  of  intoxication.  They 
propose  issuing  a  weekly  comic  paper,  advocating  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  ridiculing  drunkards  and  the  vendors  of  intox¬ 
icating  drinks.  The  idea  in  itself  is  comic  enough. 

The  German  government  has  decided  to  carry  out  a  series 
of  experiments  this  year,  in  order  to  test  the  most  recent  inven¬ 
tions  in  fire-arms,  etc.  It  is  proposed  to  begin  with  the  im¬ 
proved  revolvers  used  in  France,  Sweden,  En^and,  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conclude  the  experiments  made  last 
year  with  the  mitraillenrs  captured  from  France  in  the  late 
war. 

So  little  inclined  are  the  people  in  the  Russian  capital  to  part 
with  their  adopted  favorite,  Patti,  that  a  large  sum  has  been  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  tne  government  to  M.  Strakosch  in  compensation  for 
deferring  Madame  Patti’s  American  engagement.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  she  was  to  have  visited  the  United  States  in  the 
ensuing  autumn  ;  but  it  is  now  settled  that  she  will  not  cross 
the  Atlantic  for  twojrears. 

A  Berkshire  paper  has  marked  the  completion  of  its  150th 
year  in  a  novel  manner.  With  the  last  edition  of  the  Reading 
Mercury  and  Berks  County  Paper  were  reissued  copies  of  that 
journaipublished  February  1,  1723,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  Ine  facsimile  is  in  itself  a  curiosity,  and  admirably  illus¬ 
trates  the  surprisingly  diminutive  siie  of  newspapers  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  its  pages  not  exceeding  nine  inches  by  seven. 

Some  years  ago  an  eminent  London  publisher  gave  Lord  Ly^ 
ton  £20,000  for  the  use  of  twenty  of  ms  novels  for  a  railway 
library.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  in  Eng¬ 
land  fur  a  copyright.  The  most  successful  publications  of  the 
day,  however,  from  this  point  of  view,  are  not  novels,  but  ser¬ 
mons.  It  is  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  of  Brighton,  have  received,  in  the  course  of  some 
years,  upwards  of  £30,000  for  the  publication  of  the  various  vol¬ 
umes  left  at  his  death. 

A  siNOULAR  sale  is  shortly  to  take  place  in  Paris  —  that  of 
the  collection  of  M.  Heindreich,  the  late  principal  executioner  of 
France,  who  died  some  weeks  ago.  Monsieur  de  Paris,  with  a 
true  love  of  his  business,  had  gaSiercd  together  every  imaginable 
picture  relating  to  capital  punishment  —  a  ghastly  array  of 
gibbets,  guillotines,  crosses,  etc.  Each  picture  nas  several  anno¬ 
tations  on  the  margin,  and  M.  Heindnch,  who  ought  to  have 
been  a  connoisseur  on  the  subject,  has  noted  on  an  engraving  of 
the  Spanish  garrote,  that  this  is  the  most  painful  of  all  modes  of 
execution. 

Under  the  head  “  An  Historical  Parallel  to  Monte  Christo,” 
an  extraordinary  story  has  appeared  in  the  London  Times  of  how 
six  Communist  prisoners  escaped  from  the  fortress  of  Port  Louis, 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  The  statement  is  that  the  prisoners, 
by  incessant  labor  for  three  months,  contrived  to  sink  a  shaft 
thirteen  feet  in  depth,  and  then  excavated  a  tunnel,  by  which 
they  escaped  on  to  the  rocks  at  low  water,  having  ascertained  the 
times  of  the  tides.  Three  hundred  prisoners  were  in  the  fortress, 
and  all  were  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  but  the  writer  says  the 
secret  was  never  betrayed. 

We  have  all  heard  of  a  man’s  character  being  correctly  told 
by  his  handwriting  ;  but  in  Paris  “  a  wise  man  ”  has  just  died 
Vho  used  to  unfold  the  vices  and  virtues  of  a  man  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  walked  down  his  boot.  Another  of  his  pecul¬ 
iar  talents  was  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  foretelling  the 
weather,  which  a  highly-organized  nervous  system  enabled  him 
to  do  far  in  advance.  Gaideners  and  florists  would  frequently 
come  from  a  considerable  distance  to  consult  him,  and  rarely 
were  his  prognostications  falsified.  He  was  thus  generally 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Pbre  Barombtre. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  more  prosperous  Germany  be¬ 
comes  the  more  determined  her  children  appear  to  be  to  get 
away  from  her  Consul  Ward,  in  his  report  on  the  emigration 
from  Bremen,  just  printed,  s^s  that  the  continued  undiminished 
extent  of  emigration  from  Germany  has  of  late  given  rise  to 
apprehensions  in  various  quarters,  both  among  the  public  and 
the  government  authorities  ;  it  recently  furnished  the  subject  of 
a  deMte  in  the  German  Diet,  during  which  various  members 
gave  expression  to  their  anxiety  as  to  the  consequences  of  the 
exodus  of  such  considerable  numbers  of  the  German  population, 
and  more  especially  from  thinly  peopled  districts. 

In  one  of  Voltaire’s  cynical  romances  a  widow  in  the  depth 
of  her  disoonsolateness  vows  that  never,  “as  long  as  the  river 
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flows  by  the  side  of  the  hill,”  will  she  marry  again.  Tism 
passes  ;  the  widow,  less  disconsolate,  consults  an  engineer;  uj 
at  last,  means  having  been  found  for  diverting  the  river’s  coone 
she  allows  herself  to  be  consoled.  MM.  Meilhac  and  Hale'n’ 
undoubtedly  the  wittiest  of  modem  French  dramatists,  are  it 
seems,  at  work  on  a  piece  to  be  called  “  La  Veuve,”  in  whi'd, 
the  Voltairian  idea  as  to  the  consolability  of  widows  is  derel- 
oped.  All,  however,  that  is  positively  known  as  to  the  dramatic 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  that  it  is  to  be  presented  in  three 
acts  and  in  three  dresses.  In  the  first  act  the  widow  is  to  be 
attired  in  the  deepest  mourning ;  in  the  second  she  wears  a 
sentimental  pearl-gray ;  ”  in  the  third  she  appears  clad  in  the 
brightest  of  pinks. 

It  must  be  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  follow  the  Mennonite 
persuasion  in  Prussia.  The  tenets  of  this  important  sect  are 
not  very  fully  known  to  us,  but  it  affects  the  Quakerism  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  bearing  arms  and  of  taking  any  oath,  and  is  so 
extended  as  to  have  at  least  one  adult  male  belonging  to  it  who 
is  capable  of  carrying  a  weapon,  and  who  has  been  enlisted  this 
year  into  the  army.  Driver  John  Dyck,  however  (for  there, 
emit  entered  the  Military  Train),  though  enlisted  without  s 
stmggle,  retained  his  sect’s  scraples  most  conscientiously. 
Though  he  would  drive  and  work  to  any  extent,  he  would  not 
carry  the  side-arm  allotted  to  him,  nor  would  he  consent  to  tale 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  all  oaths  being  in  his  view  equally  unlawful. 
The  authorities  have  for  the  last  nine  months  tried  in  vain  to 
shake  John  Dyck’s  resolution  by  threats  and  punishment,  and 
he  seems  to  have  fairly  beaten  them  at  last,  for  he  has  just  been 
allowed  to  go  home  on  sick  furlough  of  indefinite  length. 

Victor  Hugo  has  written  the  following  letter  as  an  excuse 
for  not  going  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the  first  representation  of 
his  piece :  “  The  appearance  of  ‘  Marion  Delorme  ’  on  the 
stage  dates  from  1831.  Forty-two  years  separate  the  present 
revival  from  the  first  representation.  The  author  was  young, 
he  is  old  ;  he  was  present,  he  is  qbsent ;  he  had  then  before  him 
hope,  he  has  now  behind  him  a  life.  His  absence  from  this  I^ 
vival  may  seem  voluntary  ;  it  is  not.  The  men  to  whom  grsj 
hairs  give  a  warning,  and  before  whom  time  is  abridging  itself, 
have  works  to  finish,  a  sort  of  testament  of  their  minds.  They 
may  be  suddenly  intermpted  by  the  arrival  of  the  end,  they 
have  not  a  day  to  lose ;  hence  a  severe  neeessity  of  absence  and 
solitude.  Man  has  duties  to  his  thoughts.  Besides,  all  depart¬ 
ures  require  some  preparation ;  the  entry  into  the  unknown 
awaits  us  all,  and  solitude  and  absence  are  a  kind  of  twilight  for 
that  great  shade  and  that  great  light.  The  author  teels  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  his  absence  to  those  who  are  good  enough  to 
remember  nim.  Nothing  would  grieve  him  more  than  to  appear 
ungrateful.  —  V.  H.,  Hauteville  House,  Feb.  1.” 

It  must  be  a  disheartening  task  to  take  a  photographic  por¬ 
trait  of  any  man  against  his  will.  As  the  slightest  movement 
produces  strange  modifications  of  feature,  it  seems  that  a  deter¬ 
mined  person  mi^ht  defeat  the  most  rapid  operator.  The  custom 
adopted  in  English  jails  of  photographing  habitual  criminals 
and  circulating  copies  of  their  portraits  among  the  various  pris¬ 
ons  and  police-stations  in  the  kingdom,  has  l^n  introduced  in 
the  principal  prison  in  Constantinople,  and  a  number  of  notori¬ 
ous  culprits  nave  been  duly  photographed.  They  offered  con¬ 
siderable  resistance  to  this  demand  for  their  cartes-de-visite,  and 
some  coercion  had  to  be  resorted  to  before  their  delicate  linea¬ 
ments  could  be  transferred  to  the  album  of  the  police.  This  pro¬ 
cess  of  photographing  criminals  is  not  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  students  of  human  character.  Your  hard-headed,  utilitarian 
thief  would  object  to  being  photographed,  as  a  precaution  likely 
to  interfere  with  his  future  chances  of  success.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  line  taken  by  the  Moslem  criminals,  but  the  same 
class,  belonging  to  more  imaginative  and  self-conscious  races, 
would  probably  pose  in  their  very  best  manner,  as  though  they 
should  never  pick  another  pocket  or  drive  their  best  stiletto  into 
the  back  of  a  friend. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  or  thi 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

For  Coughs  and  Throat  Disorders,  use  “  Brcrn't 
Bronchial  Troches,”  having  proved  their  efficiency  by  • 
test  of  many  years. 


